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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


We deal in our leading columns with the important 
events which have occurred in France and Germany. 
On Wednesday, January 28th, as we briefly recorded last 
week, M. Herriot made a sensational speech in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in which he accused Germany of having 
gravely infringed the Treaty of Versailles by failure to 
disarm, and made an extremely strong appeal for French 
security. There is, of course, nothing new in M. Herriot 
emphasizing that he cares about security as much as 
But it was the methods by which this end 
was to be obtained that remarkabie. 
He seems to have abandoned the idea that the Allied 
in the Rhineland was 


anyone, 
were new and 
occupation of the first ‘* zone” 
simply being continued for a short time beyond its Treaty 
limit, in order to compel the German Government to 
put right the deficiencies in disarmament which the 
Allied Commission are expected to point out in their 
Report. Te now takes the line that the occupation of 
the Rhineland and the retention of the Rhine frontier 
are essentials to French security, so long as that is not 


It may easily 


guaranteed by England and Amcrica. 


be imagined that this speech has caused a great stir 
in Germany. 
* * * * 

The new German Chancellor, Dr. Luther, made hast: 
to answer it. His chief point was that if Germany had 
indeed been guilty of infringements of the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty, the Allies ought to point them out 
specifically. In that 
would make them good to the best of 
It must be admitted that German 
extremely alarmed by M.  Herriot’s new 
because it puts the condition for French evacuation 
of the Rhineland entirely out of German control and 


makes it dependent on the extremely improbable con- 


case the German Government 
its ability. 
opinion is 


thesis, 


tingency of the renewal of the Anglo-American pact 
of guarantee to France. 
the Allies have not and 
intention of evacuating the Rhineland at the end of 


Thus German suspicions that 
never have had the faintest 
the period settled in the Treaty have the appearance 
of being confirmed, and the hands of the present Nation 
alist Government are much strenethened. 
* ok * * 

Meanwhile the delighted the 
Right and Centre parties of the French Chamber, seems 
to have seriously imperilled M. Herriot’s position. His 


speech, although it 


majority is dependent on the Socialists, and these arc 
showing grave signs of restiveness. M. Leon Blum, 
the leader of the French Socialist party, made a speech 
seriously criticizing the Government. Everything as 
usual depends on the attitude of this country. Mr. 
Chamberiain in a speech at Birmingham last Saturday, 
showed the sympathy which we all feel for France's 
quest for security, and expressed resentment at the tone 
of Dr. Luther’s speech. But he took note of the latter’s 
offer to set right any deficiencies in disarmament which 
might be pointed out to Germany. 


* x * x 

We have dealt elsewhere with the possibilities of Abdel 
Krim’s sudden rise to political fame and fortune, but must 
Raisuli, 
once invincible, has surrendered his stronghold to Abdel 
Krim. 
Spain which caused the 
Raisuli and the tribes under him. 
common enemy to attack and pillage there was no ill- 
feeling ; but directly the Rifis prevailed over the Spaniard s 
Abdel Krim began to bully the Jabalas, who then brought 
in a third man in the shape of Raisuli. Ie, it will be 


notice here the week’s news as to his successes. 


Curiously enough, it was the Rifis’ victory over 
between them and 
As long as they had a 


trouble 


remembered, had long been pro-Spanish, 


* * * cK 


Abdel Krim saw his opportunity not only to smash one 
who might be described as a traitor to the Moors, but a 
traitor who had a valuable fortress and a great deal ol 
money. To quote the Times correspondent, the two 
biggest men in Morocco stood face to face, and Abdel 
Krim won. As in the case of Croesus, all his gold has gone 
to the man who has the better iron, Finally, Raisuli is 
said to have proclaimed Abdel Krim as his supreme chief 
and has himself joined the Holy War against Spain. 
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There has hardly been a better example of the irony of 
fate. It would have delighted a Greek political critic. 
* * * a 

What augments this irony is that the foundation of 
Raisuli’s great wealth was subsidies from Spain. Now 
they will be used against the Spaniards. It remains to be 
seen whether Abdel Krim can consolidate his position. 
If he does, he may, as we have suggested in our leading 
article, become a rival of Ali Pasha, of Mehemet Ali, or of 
the Khalifa. It is needless to say that we sincerely hope 
that no such thing will happen. The last thing we want 
is trouble for either Spain or France. We may add that 
Wednesday’s news seems to indicate, not any augmenta- 
sion of the pressure upon the Spanish line, but possibly 
a certain relief of that pressure. In this context we 
may note the very interesting photographs of the Riff 
Campaign in Wednesday’s Morning Post. Like all the 
Morning Post’s illustrations, they are excellently pro- 
duced. 

> * * * 

The recent visit of three hundred and fifty of the leading 
eitizens of the English-speaking Province of Ontario to 
the Roman Catholic and French-speaking Province of 
Quebee is a political event of the first importance. The 
pioneer of this Donne entente movement is Coloncl 
Cockshutt, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, and it 
would be diflicult to over-estimate the beneficial results 
which might come from the closer personal contact 
between the two races in Canada. Public opinion in 
Ontario has been impressed by the very warm welcome 
which was given to the visitors in Montreal and Quebec. 
At a time when the divergent interests of the Maritime 
Provinces of Eastern and Western Canada are being 
emphasized in the Press this demonstration that the 
French-speaking and English-speaking parts of the popu- 
lation are Canadians first and foremost is very gratifying. 
The example of the two races in Canada might well be 
followed in South Africa and Ireland. <A bonne entente 
is badly needed in both these countries. 

* * * * 

At the end of last week the Liberal Party held a great 
convention at the Kingsway Hall. Some 2,000 delegates 
were present from all over the country. Mr. Asquith 
was in the chair supported by Mr. Lloyd George. The 
convention was assembled to consider the report of the 
Committee which was appointed by Mr. Asquith just after 
the election to overhaul the whole party machinery. 
The occasion seems to have been a pleasant and cheerful 
one. There were cordial scenes between Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George, and the unity of the party was 
aflirmed on all sides. The impression which we get 
from reading the report of the conference was that in 
all the business of organization and political administra- 
tion, the experienced Liberal chiefs showed that they 
had lost none of their ability. It has been decided to 
attempt to raise one million pounds as a fighting fund. 

x * a ** 

But it was when the discussion turned on to the aims 
and objects of the party that a certain unreality seems 
to have crept into the proceedings. There was a signifi- 
cant little incident on the afternoon of Thursday, January 
29th, when Sir Donald Maclean moved the adoption of 
a pamphlet entitled * A Declaration of Liberal Principles 
and Aims,” which had been drawn up by the Committee 
appointed by Mr, Asquith. Mr. Hlolt, of Liverpool, is 
reported to have risen to remark that he objected to the 
Programmes 


We 


adoption of * any programme on principles. 
were merely embarrassing to the Liberal Party.” 
fancy that Mr. Holt spoke truer than he knew, 
* me a * 
It is not diflicult indeed to show that there is a distinct, 


differentiated, Liberal attitude towards. the big ques. 
tions of to-day. It-is easy to see where the Libera 
arty differs from the Labour Party and where it Ciffers 
from the Unionist Party. But what we have pee 
unable to detect is any deep and broad movement in 
the country which the Liberal Party can give expressigy 
to. Political parties do not live by discovering pyo. 
grammes and policies which they can ram down the 
throats of the electorate. They must rather seck t) 
give expression to some real tendency of though 
and feeling which is rcoted in the instincts of a conside. 
able proportion of the people. Unless the Liberal Party 
can do this we do not see how it can ever again become, 
as it has so often been in the past, the dominant fore 
in English life. But this is not to say that it will dis, 
appear for many years to come. 
* * * * 

The Manchester Guardian has been publishing inter. 
esting but distressing accounts of widespread distres 
in the West of Ireland. It amounts, we are told, to “ 
potential famine.” The two essentials of life for the West 
of Ireland peasant are his potatoes for food and his peat 
for fuel. This year, owing it seems to exceptionally wet 
weather, both have failed. The result, though not yet 
catastrophic, may well become so unless vigorous action 
is taken. Apparently the Free State Government has 
acted with considerable promptitude and good _ sense, 
It voted £560,000 some months ago for relief work, such 
as road-making, drainage, &c., and it is attempting 
to make up the fuel deficiency by sending coal to the 
affected Unfortunately, the peasants have no 
proper means of burning coal in their cabins. Wood 
will probably be found the more useful substitute. 

* * * * 


arcas. 


The Manchester Guardian correspondent calculates 
that at least another half-million will be needed from 
private charity if disaster is to be averted between now 
and the new potato crop in June. It seems that these 
famines will continue to be periodic while the presen! 
condition of the West of Ireland continues. It is described 
as “‘one vast agricultural slum”; the small holding 
being quite inadequate to maintain the population. The 
only solution is to spread the people from these congested 
areas on to other parts of the country. The Free State has 
already passed a Land Act to assist this emigration, but 
the peasant, it seems, is unwilling to move. 

* x * we 

We cannot, like some of our ’ree Trade contemporaries 
take the White Paper published by the Board of Trade 
on Wednesday au tragique. ‘The paper unfolds the 
scheme of the Government to safeguard industries 
which are subject to exceptional foreign compctition. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Baldwin in his election 
address declared that, while a general tariff was no part 
of the Unionist programme, his Party were determined, 
if they were returned to power, to safeguard the employ: 
ment and the standard of living of our people in any 
industry in which they are imperilled by unfair foreign 
competition. They were to do so, he went on, by 
applying the Safeguarding of Industries Act or analogous 
measures. 


* * * * 
The “analogous measures” are exhibited in the 
White Paper. In the first place, industries wil 


have to come with absolutely clean hands before they 


can get help. (1) The industry must be regarded as o 


substantial importance, either on account of volume 
of employment or of the nature of the goods produced. 
(2) There must be prima-facie evidence that the foreig 
competition is exceptional and that by such competition 
employment is being, or is likely to be, seriously affected. 
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(3) The applicant industry must show that the con- 
ditions in the countries from which competition comes are 
go different from conditions here as to render the com- 
tition unfair. (4) The Board of Trade reserve the right to 
yefuse inquiry if they are of opinion that the industry 
snot carried on in this country with reasonable efficiency 
and economy, Or if they think that the imposition of a 
duty would have bad effects on economy. 
* * * * 

But even if the Board of Trade are satisfied that a prima- 
facie case is: made out, they will net impose duties 
till a further inquiry in detail by a special Committee 
has taken place. The instructions to the Committees 
making the investigations are very stringent. In a word, 
the whole procedure reads like one of the inquiry forms 
applied to cases under investigation by that admirable 
pody, the Charity Organization Society. It seems to us 
that if any industry comes triumphantly through the 
Safeguarding of Industries inquiries by the Board of 
Trade it will be the ideal Knight of Commeree—a creature 
cleansed by his vigil, by’ his bath, and by his oaths 
from every kind of worldly or moral stain. For such a 
blameless hero the nation will not only be glad to impose 
Protective duties, but will want to shower wreaths and 
roses upon all concerned and add a handsome subsidy. 
Everybody from the office-boy and the least important 
labourer to the chairman and board of Cirectors in the 
eoncern will deserve and should receive the accolade. 

* * * * 

A sudden conflict has arisen between the railway 
companies and the N.U.R. and the Railway Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘hese two met the representatives 
of the companies and put forward claims not so much 


Unions 


for flat rate increases in wages as for large concessions 
in conditions, different grading of employees, pensions 
at sixty and so on, which, the railway companies contend, 
would cost anything from thirty to forty-five millions 
a year. The Unions, however, place the extra cost as 
low as ten millions a year. 
chims by a counter-proposal for considerable reductions 


The companies met these 
in wages in many grades—for instance, 6s. a week in 
the flat rate in rural, and 4s. a week in industrial and 
London areas. Naturally the conference at once reached 
a deadlock between these absolutely conflicting points 
of view, 
* “ x x 

Luckily there is in existence an claborate system of 
whitration for railway disputes, and the present dispute 
will first be referred to the Central Wages Board and 
Thus 
we need fear no immediate crisis on the railways. On 


then, if necessary, to the National Wages Board. 


the other hand, we frankly doubt the possibility of the 
Unions ever consenting to reductions in their present 
wages which they have secured with such diffteulty and 
with so much strife. It is true that they are now much 
better paid than many other categories of equally skilled 
labour, but their answer to this is that they have won 
this better payment by their superior organization, and 
that it is up to other kinds of workers t« ‘ollow the lead 
which they have given, and not for t.-m to reduce 
their standard to that of other less well paid workers. 
Thus we fear that appeals to them to consider the lot 
of other workers will fall on deaf ears. 
* Bd * a 

We have dealt elsewhere with aspects of the Budget 
problems connected with the fight against Socialism, 
and made special references to the Post Office and the 
National Debt. Both of these matters were the subjects 
On that day the 
Postmaster-General received a dé putation from represen- 
tatives of the Printing Trades, They strongly urged a 


ot detailed discussion on Tuesday. 


rcturn to the penny letter post and the halfpenny post- 
card, and pointed out the injurious effect of dear com- 
munication. We, of course, agree, though we hold that 
the right thing to press for is a return to the postal systena 
before the War in all respeets. Sir William Mitchell- 
Thomson in his reply was guarded, and spoke of 


the necessity for facing a considerable capital 
expenditure in regard to Telephones—a very un- 


scientific reason for bad trading in the matter of 
communications and the vital and potentially lucrative 
work of parcel-carrying. The truth is, as we have ex- 
plained elsewhere, the Post Office does not at present 
function as it could and should. Why not, since we 
cannot end it, mend it by treating it as a business propo- 
sition ? 
* * * * 

We are glad to note that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
in a speech at Manchester on Monday insisted, as he has 
often done before, upon the fact that “the salvation 
of the housing situation, caused by a lack of building 
labour, was to be found in the encouragement of new 
methods of house construction.” He disclaimed 
the giving of any special preference to steel houses of 
the Weir type. Following these declarations, it has 
been announced that houses of other types are to be 
erected for inspection by those interested. That is 
clearly right. As far as we can make out, there is good 
promise in the Weir type ; but we want to explore every 
conecivable avenue of cheap, good, and rapid construc- 
tion. Especially are these qualities wanted for the 
emergency houses. The New Methods Committee have 
issued an interim letter which gives considerable grounds 
for hope. They state: (1) That facilities for demon- 
stration should be afforded to the steel house designed 
by Messrs. Braithwaite. (2) That a few demonstration 
houses of the Wilde type should be erected in the South 
of England and in Scotland. (3) That the Atholl steel 
and worthy of encouragement 


also 


houses are interesting, 
as soon as a satisfactory reduction in price can be secured, 
* * x % 


The National Trust. has and most 
important addition to its Gallery of Natural Pictures. 
On Tuesday, in a letter to the Times, Mr. John Bailey, 
pointed out that Mr. George 


received a new 


the Chairman of the Trust, 
and Mr. Edward Cadbury, in making a magnificent gift, 
have created a new departure in the matter of preserving 
in perpetuity beautiful pieces of natural scenery. The gift 
about 414 acres, situated 
near Birmingham. The 
the gift is that the land is not 
to be sterilized or turned into a kind of public 
park, but is to remain in cultivation, as now. 
The ploughs will make their furrows as of yore, 
the dramas of the hay and the corn harvests, so different 
and yet so alike, will be unfolded year by year; and 
year by year will be seen the 
feeding in the fields of sheep, cows, and horses, and all 
the other kindly incidents of tillage and the pastoral art 
—those “ works of men and oxen ” of which Homer speaks 
It does the human heart 


in question is an estate of 
the Worcester Hills, 


among 


special feature of 


sowing of the seed, the 


with a kind of cheerful awe. 
good to watch and ponder on such things as these, and 
they augment the cold beauties of nature. Will not 
someone now give the Trust an example of that perfect 
ba 


thing—an unspoilt English village ¢ 


* # aa x 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5th, 1923, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101 ¥; ; Thursday 
week, 10133; a year ago, 100;;. 
81 per cent, Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 78 ts 
Thursday week, 78%; ; a year ago, 764. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


HOW TO FIGHT SOCIALISM 


Il.—THE BUDGET AND THE POST OFFICE 
epee framed Budget is one of the best ways 
«4 of fighting Socialism. A discontented population 
is the best seed-ground for Socialism, and the people 
are sure to be discontented and rightly so unless they 
are sure that money is not unnecessarily drawn from 
their pockets, and that the very best value is obtained 
for every penny that is taken and spent by the State. 
If. then, we are determined to fight Socialism in earnest, 
and not merely to put up a stage combat, there is 
nothing on which we should spend more care than the 
Budget. 

I have, of course, no notion as to how Mr. Winston 
Churchill means to frame his Budget, but that ignorance 
should not forbid me or any other taxpayer to explore 
the ground and say what in our opinion should be his 
course of action and especially what he might do in the 
work of fighting Socialism by good public finance. Mr. 


' Churchill would, of course, agree in the abstract that 


‘ waste as possible. 


/ 


he must tax as little as he can and spend with as little 
It is in the application of these 
principles that the trouble comes. First of all I would 
ask him not to choose the present time to stretch the 
taxpayer on the Treasury rack unduly in the matter 
of paying off the National Debt. It is right, indeed 
absolutely necessary, not to increase that debt directly 
or indirectly. It is also necessary to take wise means 
for its ultimate amortization, but in the name of all 
that is sane do not let us refreeze the stream of com- 
meree in an ill-considered and hasty attempt to repay 
creditors who do not ask for their money. Of course, 
our huge indebtedness is an evil, and, of course, we must 
be scrupulous to meet all our promises as to automatic 
sinking funds to the last farthing. What we must not 
do at the present moment is to raise money by taxation 
and invest it at, say, 5 per cent. or less in paying off 
debt, when we might as a nation be getting 15 or 20 
per cent. on the money by leaving it to fructify in the 
pockets of the people. Pay off your debentures in 
periods of industrial rest and when you see no prospect 
of being able to expand your business. When you do 
see a chance of better trading put it into the business. 
To be specific, leave the debt alone except the debt to 
America, in which annual repayments are a part of the 
contract, and concentrate on creating favourable con- 
ditions here for a genuine and lasting trade revival. 
Now, the most beneficial of these conditions is ex- 
panding credit for the purposes of production. This 
development is not best encouraged by maintaining 
high taxation and repaying debt, but by “ raking” 
less taxes into the Treasury. In theory no doubt the 
money repaid to the fund-holder should go back into 
trade. In fact, it often does not; and in any case a 
terribly large amount of money is wasted in the processes 
of raising and repayment. 

Take a specilic case. It would be much better business 
to budget this vear for a return tothe old pre-War Post 
Office charges for letters, for posteards, for parcels and 
for all printed matter, than to pay off another five or 
six millions of debt in sterling at par, though the loans 
thus repaid were made us in depreciated paper money. 
Once more, Choose the line of best investment. 1 venture 
to say that if we go back to cheap postal rates the 


iT, 

anticipated loss in revenue will almost at once be maj 
up directly by the extra use of postal facilities, 
directly, of course, there will be an immense gain ty 
trading. All trading is exchange, and the Post (fj 
properly used is a vast piece of machinery for creatiyy 
maintaining and facilitating exchanges of every kind. 
This brings me to another Budget point of prin, 
importance. Let us not be afraid of fighting Socialiy 
with Socialism, when there is a good opportunity 
do so. The Post Office presents just this opportunity 
For good or ill the Post Office is a great picce of Sty 
Socialism. No sane person proposes to do ayy 
with the Post Office. It is here to stay. Very we 
then, let us use the Post Office for all we are worth j 
order to give us the very best possible service. Dov 
let us try to make it a petty source of revenue }; 
niggling economics and timidities, but let us use it « 
a wholesome and legitimate trade tonic, or if you yil 
stimulant. There is no need to spend tax money 
it, but let us, as a wise speculation, put back into jt 
what we now get out of it. The Post Ollice is , 
strong man not only disarmed, but with his legs hobble 
and one hand tied behind his back. If L were Chancel 
of the Exchequer I should invite my colleague at th 
Post Office to work out at once a scheme under which 
the Post Office should be ** The homme trader's best friend. 
(See passim Post Oflice Ads Depariment, “ Slogans” 
Section.) Think out what an_ active, 
speculative trader would do with the Post Oflice if } 


far-secing, 


had it, and then let the Government follow that 
lead. The Post Ollice has a depot, a__ potential 
place of trade, in every village in the county 
and oflices innumerable in all our towns. — Beside 


that, a servant of the Post Oflice calls actually or potenti 
ally every day, very often twice a day, and often thre 
or even four times a day at every house in the land. Can 
anyone say that we make 
use, of this 


a full use, or even a 50 per cent. 
organization? The Post Office 
ought to be the common carrier of the country for ever 
sort And it should not merely deliver. I 
should not let its agents make their return voyage « 
now, almost always empty. When the postman delive 
a packet of seeds or special groceries at Sumumerlees 
Farm why should he not take back a half-dozen or so: 
parcel-post packets of butter, Devonshire cream, straw: 
berries or spring chickens? The burden would be to 
That is not an objection to frighten a trader 
If there is so much business going as that he will not tun 
it away. He will send a motor-bicycle trailer, a lighi 
motor-van, or a lerry if need be, to carry the goods. I 
will not sit down and sob, ‘‘ Good heavens, if things 
on like this we shall be asked to carry grand_ pianos 


marvellous 


of article. 


great ? 


Saratoga trunks and washing hampers and perambulaton, | 


with the babies inside. We must stop it at once, by 4 





new set of regulations, or we shall be literally snowed 
under.” But why not? In Switzerland, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, you can put a gold stamp on a piano 


and send it by the post to any part of the Republic. But | 


these are details. All I want to insist on is that if you 
have a vast carrying organization as you have, don't be 
afraid of using it. Let it be worked to its full capacity, 
and not sterilized by one-way trading or timid trading. 

No doubt I shall be answered in an awed whisper, 
as regards both a greatly enlarged and greatly cheapened 
parcels post and a proper system of delivery agains! 
cash collection, that the carriers and the retail shop: 
would never allow it. They would swear they wert 
being ruined by unfair competition. 


I am absolutely sure that nothing of the kind would 
After the first six months they would be doing 


happen. 
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better not worse than before. You ean shop by post 
t a little shop as well as at a big, and the little shop 
f good postal facilities can halve its carrying 
expenses. But let us assume that the fears of the small 


retailers are well grounded and that there would be 


by means 0 


no huge increase of the volume of business such as I 
have sO confidently predicted. Even then the country 
could not afford to hamstring the Post Office. The argu- 
ment may be a good one for not having a Post Ollice at 
all and leaving the work to be done by private enterprise. 
ft cannot be an argument for creating an expensive 
organization and then only allowing it to function with 
50 per cent. of the power generated unused and running 
to waste. 

If what I have said of the missed opportunities in the 
maiter of carrying is true, it is even truer to say that the 
Post Oflice misses fire in its other capacities. It may 
have been bad policy to make it a banker, but since it 
is; and must remain so, then in Heaven’s name let it 
work, not ca’ canny as it does at present in half the fune- 
tions of a bank. But would not this, we shall be asked, 
be interfering in the sphere of action belonging to the 
Surely we cannot mean 
such a revolutionary proposal as this! But I dare 
not develop this line of argument any further. If I 
did I might incur the penalties of lése Majesté, and 
might be called upon to apologise in all the bank parlours 
of the City—after the manner in which in old days an 
errant bluejacket, sentenced “ to be flogged through the 
I sce before my affrighted 


joint stock and private banks ? 


Fleet,” took his punishment. 
vision the posters of the evening newspaper with legends 
such as :—* Editor of the Spectator in a White Sheet” 
and descriptive articles telling of how he went his rounds 
of apology at the banks promising future amendment, 
and how also he reeeived the admonitions of the bank 
chairmen and governors. 

Again if the Post Office is to do insurance work and 
to grant annuities why should it not make its ability to 


do business in this way better known? Tt ought to use 


its postmen to sell Annuities and small Bonds, and 
S.ving Certificates, i.e., to peddle them as they are peddled 
in the United States. Why should not the country 


postman say as he hands in the letters, “ These leaflets, 
*Dare to Be a Capitalist,’ or * Why, How and When to 
Buy a P.O. Annuity,’ are well worth reading. If you 
would like to do anything in that way Tl help you to 
Youll I’m sure, and Tl 
get a small commission. So we'll both be pleased ” ? 
This leads to yet The 
President of the Board of Trade rightly tells us all to 


fill wp the papers. benefit, 


one more consideration. 


advertise more and so create the demand which in 
turn creates wealth. We agree most  heartily—how 
could we do otherwise ?—but we will also retort, 


“Physician, heal thyself.” Why does not the Govern- 
ment, and especially the Post Ollice, advertise day and 
night and so get business? The Post Office should 
use its oflices and its postmen and its vans every time 
and all the time—mostly to press its own and the Govern- 
ment’s wares and services, but on occasion also to give 
display to private advertisers on reasonable terms. 

So much for the Post Office. But, it will be said, 
“This will not fight Socialism but encourage it.” It 
will not. It will only show that in certain ways Socialism, 
like poisons in medicine, can be usefully employed. 
Arsenic is a good drug in small, well-regulated doses, 
but a deadly poison when used in bulk and constantly. 
We do not. however, argue that because we can use a 
few drops beneficially we ought to take arsenic by the 
tumblerful, 


J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, 


ABDEL KRIM 


BDEL KRIM, the vanquisher of Spain, has now over- 
thrown Raisuli— the chieftain who in turn defied 
France, Spain, and Eneland, and a! 


of Europe. 


one time the Concert 
Ev« ryone wanted to capture Raisuli, but 
nobody suceeeded. Yet, when Raisuli himself wanted 
to take a European hostage, he simply put out his hand 
as though he were the Emperor of all Africa, seized 
Mr. Perdiecaris in Tangier, and bore and spirited him offi 
to the mountains. 

And now Abdel Krim has, apparently quite easily, 
Not only has 
he stormed Raisuli’s fortress, but he has seized the Chief 
himself and imprisoned him. What is more, he has re- 
ceived the allegiance of the Anjera tribesmen, and it is 
said that many of the other tribes in that curious No Man’s 
Land in what might be called the Moorish Maritime Alps 
have bowed to the new master. Many of them waited 
and France and the 
But now, certain that they have 


done what none before could accomplish. 


long, balancing between Spain 
Tangier conglomerate. 
at last spotted a winner, they have put their money upon 
Abdel Krim. 
put Abdel Krim in a very strong position, not only upon 
the flank of the Spaniards, but on that of the Tangier 
International State. 


These new conquests and new allies have 


If there was a risk of Abdel Krim 
being able to drive the Spaniards into the sea before he 
subdued Raisuli, and when Raisuli was pro-Spanish, the 
danger is now enormously increased. 

But, while there is real danger for Spain, there is also, 
though not actual danger, a very considerable risk of em- 
barrassment for France. She cannot very well recognize 
and make easy terms with Abdel Krim, for to do so would 
be unfriendly to Spain. At the same time, to quarrel with 
It might 
expedition in some of the hardest 


him might be very awkward. end in a great 


and most dillicult 
country in Africa, c 

Of course, this may all prove a piece of unsubstantial 
vaticination. 
and Spain and those responsible for Tangier may pass 


The clouds that are now alarming France 
away. Still, the strange, unaccountable ability of the 
Mohammedan world suddenly to produce a man remains 
to worry the statesmen of Europe. The East throws up 
men, great men 
great things—with an irrelevant 
parallel in Europe, if we omit the case of Mussolin‘, 


if not, at any rate, men capable of 
vigour which has no 


Mehemet Ali came from nowhere, and till he blossomed 


into power was nobody. The son of a small tobacco 
planter in Macedonia, he had hardly been heard of before 
he made himself a great place in the Mohammedan world. 
Soon he was able to shake the pillars of the Levant and 
literally to “* fulmine ” Arabia. The 
Sultan cannon at 
Seraglio Point. Abdul Kadir was another man who seemed 


over Greece and 


himself dreaded to hear the Pasha’s 


at one time as if he might become a Mohammedan Charles 
the Twelfth, while it is not very long ago that first the 
Khalifa, and then Osman Digma of Suakin were causing 
uneasiness throughout the British Empire. At the close 
of the War came Kemal Pasha, and now Abdel Krim. 

What a strange thing it would be if, after all, the 
Morocco mountaineer were to turn out to be the War-Lord 
for whom the Moslems have been looking for the past 
hundred years. We do not mean by this that we entertain 
the superstition of the Holy War. That is not likely to 
come in our epoch ; but if a real chieftain arose in Islam, 
it is quite possible that we should see a political movement 
in North Africa which would tax the resources of France, 
Spain and Ttaly, and even involve us. Unquestionably 
Abdel Krim needs watching. He may prove only the 
comet of a season ; but, again, he may turn out to be an 
Alexander or a Tamerlane. 
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GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY 


N the game of chess one of the most important 
qualities that a player can have is that of being 
able to see the board from the other man’s point of view. 
The power to detect his own weaknesses and the 
ether man’s opportunities as they appear from the 
other side of the table, is the mark of the skilful player. 
And the same thing is true of the bigger game of inter- 
national affairs. A Government may be playing a lone 
hand, trying to get some quick advantage for its country 
out of the prevailing confusion, or it may be trying 
patiently to build up a new international equilibrium 
by which all the nations may benefit. In cither case it 
is wise to try to sce things from the other man’s point of 
view. So to-day it may be useful to glance for a moment 
at the last six months of European history from the 
German, instead of the Allied, angle. 

Just six months ago the German delegates were leaving 
the London Conference, having signed the Protocol 
which put the Dawes Scheme into effect. M. Herriot 
had agreed definitely to evacuate the Ruhr wiihin a 
year, and the first date, January 10th, 1925, on which, 
under the Versailles Treaty, the Allies were to begin 
the evacuation of German territory was in sight. The 
German delegates were able to point to these facts when they 
had to meet the bitter attacks of their own Nationalists. 
For they were, of course, accused of having willingly 
entered into an agreement with the Allies, who would cer- 
tainly once more deceive and ruin them. 

Since then the whole situation has changed. As the 
autumn passed on and the German election succeeded the 
British, it became increasingly clear that the Allies were 
making no preparations for evacuating the Northern area 
of the Rhineland on January 10th, under the terms of the 
Treaty. + Allied Commission, which was inquiring into 
German dSarmaments, had not, it is true, issued any 
report, but alarming rumours were circulated that it 
would be of a far from satisfactory character. At last 
the British Government, whose troops were in occupation 
of the area in question, officially made it clear that no 
evacuation would take place on January 10th, because of 
certain German infringements of the Treaty in the 
matter of disarmament. It is true that had Great 
Britain evacuated Cologne the French position in the 
Ruhr would have been isolated, and a situation of great 
difficulty would have arisen. But it was the alleged 
failure to disarm and not this reason which was given 
as the cause of the continued British occupation. 

At once the old ery of “I told you so!” arose in the 
German Nationalist Press. Here was proof that, how- 
ever conciliatory, however cringing, the attitude of the 
German Government might be, the Allics were deter- 
mined never to loosen their hold. The Report of the 
Allied Commission on Disarmament was not issued 
before January 10th; indeed, it has not been issued 
yet, and so the truth or the reverse of the charge that 
Germany has herself broken the Treaty in this respect 
is hardly determinable by outsiders. But the fact 
remains that to the ordinary German his country, 
obviously and palpably disarmed, is ringed round by a 
barrier of States in close alliance and, with France at their 
head, all armed to a more than 1914 standard. Thus in- 
evitably it seems to the ordinary German that it is the 
merest quibble for these overarmed Allics to escape the 
fulfilment of their Treaty obligations by asserting that 
they had discovered some thousands of rifles in Krupps, 
a suspicious system of recruiting or a disguised Great 
General Staff. The hands of the Nationalists were beyond 
doubt strengthened and, in spite of the December election, 


—— 


which had shown that the country was inclining slowly to 
the pacific Left, the first Nationalist Government Since the 


War was formed. And now, far more disturbine thay 
. . . . . 5 “ 
anything else, it is found that M. Herriot in the name of 


France has changed his reason for staying in the Rhine. 
land. He does not now say that it is because of Germany, 
default in the matter of disarmament ; but rather becays 
France has been cheated of her guarantee pact by England 
and America. This was the burden of his now famoy 
speech in the Chamber on Wednesday, January 28th, It 
is easy to see how formidable a thesis this is for Germany, 
Herr Luther, the new Chancellor, could at once answer 
the Allied Note on Germany's failure to disarm with thy 
assurance that if indeed Germany had committed this 
crime she was ready and willing to put the matter right 
immediately the Allies had poinied out specific instanegs. 

We do not for one moment endorse the German yiey 
of Allied action, but we feel that it is necessary fy 
people in this country to realize that this is how events 
appear to a not unreasonable and not inconsiderab 
part of the German people. It remains for us to cop. 
sider what was M. Herriot’s real meaning if we refuse 
as we think we are entitled to refuse, to believe that 
France means to stay indefinitely in the Rhineland, 
It is likely that he intended to put pressure upoy 
this country in order to make her renew 
like, but better than, Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘ Cannes” 
offer. To secure this he holds over our heads the threat 
ofa return to the Poincaré policy of wrecking. M. Herriot, 
it seems, is beginning to behave like the small boy who 
threatens to pull the tea table over unless he is given 
another of the sugar cakes labelled * security.” 

As usual, therefore, ail will depend upon the attitude 
of this country. At present it is obvicus that Mr. Chan- 
berlain is thoroughly friendly and sympathetic to France. 
He, like all of us, is deeply anxious to see her satisfied, and 
therefore pacific and content, and it is evident that h 
is willing to yield to the ultimate length possible, 
to meet her wishes. But he will have to determine clearly 
what is the position of this country in regard to our con- 
tinued occupation of the Rhineland. We read that 
Reuter’s agency was officially informed a few days og 
that the British thesis is unchanged. It is that Germany 
has infringed the Treaty by her failure to disarm, and 
that therefore we are continuing to occupy Cologne as 4 
pledge. When Germany has put right her variow 
failures “ evacuation will follow automatically.” At any 
rate, there seems hardly any possibility of this country’ 
adopting M. Herriot’s point of view, which seems to b 
that the Allies are to remain indefinitely on German soi 
until they can agree amongst themselves to guarantee the 
security of France. 


something 


5 


‘ 


The situation gives Germany a real opportunity. 
If she is wise she will behave with the utmost conciliator: 
ness and patience. 


country to support the continued occupation of th 
Ruhr and the Rhineland which we might be iiclined 
to do out of sympathy with France. Dr. 
made, in our opinion, a right start in this direction by 
his speech on Friday, January 30th (although we se 
that Mr. Chamberlain at 
its tone). If, however, Germany shows a siiff and 
intransigent spirit, then it will be easy for this country 
to find reasons for supporting France in the indefinit 


Birmingham complains o 


eccupation of German territory and the domination ol 
the German nation. An opportunity, in fact, presents 
itself to Germany for freeing herself from foreign 
tion at the earliest possible moment, 


( ecupa- 


and at the same 


time serving, as we believe, the general cause of peace. 








If she shows a real determination | 
to adhere scrupulously to the clauses of the Versailles | 
Treaty she will make it well-nigh impossible for this 


Luther has | 
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INFLUENZA 


NCE more we are in the midst of an epidemic of 
what is called influenza. True influenza is a 
disease of quite definite characteristics, but these are 
resembled fairly closely by the symptoms of certain 
other diseases, and complications so frequently change 
the picture that it is not always easy to decide whether 
a case is one of influenza vera or not. In the case of 
widespread and severe epidemics it is fairly easy to 
make a diagnosis, but in the sporadic cases and in the 
small localized outbreaks it is more difficult to form 
a definite decision. 
THE 
Great outbreaks of what seems to have been influenza 
occurred in ancient times. Diodorus Siculus mentions 
an epidemic in the Athenian army in Sicily in 415 B.c. 
which from its description was not unlike the recent 
outbreak of 1918. ‘The epidemic of 412 B.c. deseribed 
by Livy and Hippocrates is also believed to have been 
; In the description of these epidemics his- 


History OF THE DISEASE. 


influenza. 
torians have generally exaggerated the deadliness of 
the disease, as indeed any non-medical historian of the 
1918 visitation might easily do. 

In A.D. 827 an attack of cough which spread like a 
an epidemic began in Italy 
In 976 there 


plague occurred, and in 876 
and later affected the whole of Kurope. 
was an epidemic in France and Germany, and new 
visitations occurred in Europe from time to time, but 
the first clearly deseribed epidemic took place in 1510, 
Since that time there have been fourteen very widespread 
There was another group of less extensive 
and finally there have been ten periods when 


outbreaks. 
epidemics ; 
relatively small areas have been visited. 

The modern study of influenza dates from the 1889 
visitation, and innumerable volumes and papers have 
been devoted to the subject, one of the best being a 
monograph by Warren T. Vaughan published in America 
in 1921, 

Tuc Metrnopvs or INFECTION. 

The spread during an epidemic is quite characteristic, 
the disease being communicated only from person to 
person. ‘This was well illustrated in the outbreak in 
New South Wales in 1918-19. At first the few sufferers 
were carefully isolated at the quarantine hospital, but 
as soon as the precautions became a little lax the epidemic 
spread with dreadful rapidity and high mortality among 
I Then the authoritics wisely closed theatres, 
schools, universities, &e., 
church services unless held in the open air with each 
That this 
last precaution was net unnecessary is evidenced by 
the fact that in San Quentin Prison it was observed 
that there was always a larger number of cases on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, as a result of attendance 
at the 
auditorium on Sundays. 

The actual path of infection from one person to another 
is unknown. It is thought that the infecting agent 
leaves the body in the spray of coughing or talking, 


' ns 
the peo} le. 


and for a time even forbade 


seat some fect away from its neighbour. 


prison cinematograph performance in a small 


and may be carried on inanimate objects such as a glove, 
or on eating utensils that have been improperly cleaned. 
It is significant that among 17,009 persons who ate from 
machine-washed dishes the frequency of influenza was 
only one-fifth as great as that among four thousand 
who ate from hand-washed dishes, other circumstances 
being approximately equal. 

It is probable, but not certain, that persons who are 


themselves unaffected may transmit the disease, and that 


it is frequently propagated by convalescents, and by 
contaminated food. 

The incubation period varies from twenty-four to 
sixty hours, averaging about forty-eight. Anything 
that lowers the resistance renders one more susceptible 
to infection with influenza—especially cold, fatigue, 
hunger, or illness due to some other cause. The early 
cases in an epidemic are generally mild with few respira- 
tory complications (bronchitis or pneumonia) and low 
mortality. Later in the epidemic the virulence of the 
disease becomes greater, bronchitis and pneumonia are 
much more frequent, and the percentage of deaths 
increases notably, 

Some Possipie Oricins oF Epipemics. 

There are several hypotheses as to the origin of influenza, 
of which the three following are the most important : 

(1) Influenza is always present in one particular part 
of the globe—apparently, Turkestan. At intervals it 
somehow becomes more virulent and spreads widely. 
After such a pandemic there occur seattered local out- 
breaks for a few years, but these disappear after a time. 
The majority of local outbreaks occurring between great 
epidemics are not true influenza. 

(2) The same as (1), but there is considered to be more 
than one place in the world from which great epidemics 
may spread, 

(3) Influenza is distributed over the earth—i.e., 
Frequently, in one 


it is 
always present in many localities. 
or another of these spots, it somehow acquires increased 
virulence and starts a smaller or larger epidemic. Some- 
times these epidemics become so widespread as to form 
a pandemic. 

Dr. Brownlee has done much interesting work on the 
periodicity of influenza. He observed that epidemics are 
apt to recur at thirty-three but 
that if the epidemic falls due between the end of June 
and the beginning of December it is unlikely to occur, 
while if it falls due between December and the end of 
May it will Whether — this 


periodicity is accidental or whether it is due to some 


intervals of weeks, 


almost certainly oceur. 
peculiarity of the organism causing the disease is unknown. 
Dr. Brownlee was able correctly to forecast the occurrence 
of an outbreak in the carly months of 1929, and the 


eek im 


present epidemie which began in the secona 
January was also correctly forecasted—the latter 
twice thirty-three weeks from the winter outbreak of 
October, 1923 Thirty-three weeks be- 
fore that there was the mild outbreak of February — 
March, 1923, and twice thirty-three weeks before that 
occurred the severe epidemic of the winter 1921-22. 


was 


January, 1924. 


It is interesting to note that bronchitis and pneumonia, 
the complications which render influenza epidemics se 
dangerous, seldom become prevalent unless the tempera- 
ture of the earth four feet below the surface has fallen 
below 47° Fahrenheit. In this country this temperature 
is generally reached in December and so influenza epi- 
demices occurring after Christmas are much more likely 
to be complicated and severe than those before 
Christmas. 

Avoidance of fatigue, hunger, cold or other resistance- 
lowering agencies will diminish one’s liability to infection, 
and when once one has become infected rest and warmth 
are the main curative agents. Here at 
Intensive study of this disease, which 


the moment our 
knowledge ends. 
has been described as “ by far the most serious scourge 
with which our modern world is afllicted ” is progressing 
in every civilized country, and it is hoped that some 
definite result will be attained in the near future. 


NorMAN ILaire, 
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’ ae : quite a short time. When first they come in, he said 

THE “BAD BUSINESS OF OUR they hate it; they feel the disgrace keenly: they an 
PRISON SYSTEM miserable at being parted from their relations and 


[Mr. Malcolm Macnaughtan, who has himself done so much for 
the released prisoner, has sent us this formidable indictment of the 
Prison System. His remedy lies in the principle of the classification 
of prisoners,so that we should no longer treat the first offender, the 
incurable imbecile and the kleptumaniac exactly alike, with 
disastrous results to all and vast expense to the community.] 


HAZARD the opinion that in all the pages of this 

world’s history there has been no greater failure 
than prisons. Failure is writ large on lintel and _ side 
posts of every cell. It should be the nightmare of every 
judge, just and unjust ; the spectre of every statesman. 
From the dungeon of the forgotten Joseph, wept over in 
childhood’s hour, right through the dark ages of rat- 
haunted, typhus-reeking gaols to the most up-to-date 
wherever we look—there failure stares us 
Prisons are, and have ever been, horrible, 


prison-house 
in the face. 
cruel and costly failures, a case, if ever there was one, 
of ** bad business.” 

And if judges and lawgivers have been proved failures, 
and if, since Christianity’s Founder ascended into heaven, 
His Chureh has cared but little for criminals, where are 
we to look for a cure? My suggestion is to look to 
the medical man, the schoolmaster, and the man of 
business. 

In the case of little thefts, stealing of bicycles (a 
frequent for coming to prison), begging, 
falsely stating facts relating to doles (a new class of 
crime very prevalent to-day), assaults on the police and 
rowdyism in general, a cure for all this sort of thing 
should surely not be beyond the remedial power of the 
schoolmaster and his cane. A good dose of that old 
medicine would prevent many a little crime in the young. 
There is something very unheroic about a good licking. 
You can't brag about it in Waterloo Road. I can hardly 
imagine some of my younger friends caring to face a 
second time, say, Arnold of Rugby, Almond of Loretto, 
or Sanderson of Oundle. 


reason 


Then we have crimes of drunkenness; crimes en- 
gendered by want of will, feebleness of brain or nerves ; 
acts of indecency in public places and such _ like. 
Doctors are wanted here, and wanted badly. All instances 
of epileptics and those apt to do themselves harm live 
behind barred gates instead of doors, their cell-floors 
are covered with thick mats to prevent injury, and a 
warder is in attendance day and night. But prison is 
not the place for them ; it is not fair to anybody concerned 
to send them there—not fair to the Commissioners 
themselves, whose praiseworthy efforts are always directed 
to reducing the number of prisoners, nor to the Governor, 
the doctor, the warders, and the men themselves. 

No truer words were ever uttered than when Sir 
Robert Anderson of the C.1.D. stated that half the men 
in prison should never be there at all, and that the other 
half should never be anywhere else. I am told that 
the old Burmese way of dealing with malefactors was to 
forgive the first offence and execute for the second. There 
is more sense in that system than in ours; for the very 
worst feature of our prison life is that a man once sent 
to prison for, say, a weck, may come to spend the rest of 
his life in and out of gaol. 

One of the first men I ever spoke to in Wandsworth 
was a Scot of good education and ability. He had served 
with distinction in the War. He had been offered a 
commission in the Highland Light Infantry, and was in 
the confidence of those dealing with the great railway 
strike which followed the War. He was most emphatic 
against keeping first offenders in prison more than 


friends ; being locked up is awful; were they set fr 
after a month very few would ever come back. But Je 
them remain six or seven weeks and they find pris ; 
not such a bad place. They make friends; duns and 
difficulties are absent ; their cell is clean; the food yy 
so bad; their warder is kind. In a word the horror , 
dread of prison are gone. In Australia, a man is set fry 
quite shortly after his first sentence, but he is clear) 
warned that not only will his second sentence be sery¢ 
in full, but the remainder of the first sentence as yl} 
The Commissioners and Governors of Prisons shoul 
have very large discretionary powers in this respect, 
On the other hand it seems to me only fair to thy 
law-abiding public that the man who sets his will tj 
defy the law—who, as soon as he is free from paying 
the penalty of one crime, sets out to commit another 

should be deprived indefinitely of the power to injur 
his fellow-citizens. 

What can the public do to help the criminal? — Figg 
and foremost, it can forgive him. That’s the Master’ 
command ; there can be no questioning here. Don't 
be in such a hurry to rush a man off to the nearest 
lock-up and charge him. If he has been in troubj 
don’t turn your backs on him, and treat him as a leper. 
Let those wonderful police of ours leave him alone if he 
is trying to keep the narrow way; give him a chance. 
Nearly every prisoner I have ever known wants to 
lead an honest life. 

Here are some “ Don'ts’ for you, ladies especially. 
Don't leave jewels lying about your dressing table at 





any time, but especially in the evening when the whole 
household’s attention is riveted on the great event of 
the day—dinner. Householders generally, don't leay 
quantities of silver lying quite unguarded, especially 
when your servants are revelling in five o'clock tea. | 
went into the strangers’ room of one of the best clubs 
in London a day or two ago. The door opened straight 
from the street; tables were laden with lovely silve. 
I tried to find a servant, but could make none hear. 
Is this fair on the members or to the potential thie! 
outside ? Guardians, Labour Exchanges, &c., don't 
give our money away without some inquiry ; and war 
all applicants what the result will be if false returns 
are made. Public generally, don’t leave bicycles, motors 
&ec., where anyone may make off with them. Dont, 
dear ladies, carry those pretty bags, with all you 
money in them, on a strap that anyone can cut 
especially when you are fighting to board an omnibus 
about five or six o'clock. In fact, use a little caution 
yourself; it will be worth far more before the disaster 
than all the efforts Sherlock Holmes afterwards. 
And churches and clergy, don’t forget the sinners. It 
is an old saying that “* The good are not altogether so 
good as they think themselves, and the bad are not se 
wicked as the good think they are.” Love them, think 
of them, feed them, save them. You'll be doing mor 
good than by talking for ever of altering our absolutely 
perfect Book of Common Prayer or debating upon such 
subjects as reservation and vestments. How many o! 
the people of London know the meaning of either ? 

Lastly, in one great “ Do.” Do help the Aid Societies. 
They want a place to work from and an organization 
which would look after, not interfere with, prisoners 
when they are set free. They want men and money, 
and they should have them. Read in the twenty-fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew: what I would say is far better 
said there than I could ever hope to say it. 

MALcoLM MACNAUGHTAN. 
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HOME GROWN SUGAR 


rE new rural industry of sugar-bect growing and of 
| sugar-making will become thoroughly established 
ts England this year. It has been talked about for a 
hundred years, and various enthusiasts have made well 
5.000 different experiments, all of them, at least in 
“ae They have proved that the 
English soil and climate are congenial to that peculiarly 
interesting plant out of which at least four-fifths of the 


over 
respect, snecessful. 


sugar consumed in Europe is concocted. 

Three factories are already in being; and full arrange- 
ments have been made for the immediate construction 
of many others. Two big companies—the Anglo-Dutch 
and Anglo-Scottish Before the year 
js out four, at any rate, should be finished—at Ely, 
Ipswich, Kidderminster and Spalding. No good reason 
exists why we should not eventually have fifty or more 
factories within the United Kingdom and more in Ireland. 
But whatever the rate of growth in the future, we may 
consider the industry as firmly established. We are doing 
to-day exactly what Napoleon did in France a hundred 
and twenty years ago. He was driven to the reform by 
the British blockade and his own endeavours to ruin the 
West Indies ; but both he and others builded better than 
they knew. the first in Silesia 
in 1799—were raised throughout Its tired soil 
was thereby restored to a new fertility ; and a lucrative 
and intensive industry introduced. 

The beneficent chemical process that above others 
makes the world possible is perhaps better illustrated in 
the sugar beet than in any plant that grows. The green 
in plant leaves is the one known elixir of life. It is the 
only chemical product that has the power to bridge the 
mineral and animal kingdoms—to turn a stone into a 
plant. What is most distinctive about the crop of beet 
approaching maturity is the enormous mass of vivid 
green leaves that sprout from the head of the buried root. 
These are the real sugar factory, busy every moment of 


promise six more. 


Hundreds of factories 
Europe. 


sunshine in converting carbonic acid gas into sugary 
juices, and singularly efficient at the task. The root goes 
deep, and when their work is done the leaves may be 
restored to the soil. How quickly they plough them in 
on the French farms! All this means that the crop, 
though it needs artificial stimulus, aerates and renovates 
the soil, even while it is building up wealth inthe biennial 
storehouse of its root. In France the writer has heard 
more than one farmer say that he is willing even to lose a 
little money over his sugar. The sueceeding crop will 
pay for it, and will need no further manure. 

The arrival of the industry, a hundred years late, in 
England, has been assured at last by a political act. 
Almost for the first time in our agricultural politics a con- 
tinuous policy has been laid down hy common consent. 
it is in part relief from excise duty 
—has been granted for a period of ten years. Up till the 
end of 1928 this will be at the rate of 19s. 6d. a ewt.; 
up tll the end of 1931 at 13s. a ewt.; up till the end of 
1934 at 6s. 6d. a ewt. The rates vary a little according 
to the quality of the sugar. 
factory, entails certain obligations towards the farmer, 


A subsidy, so-called 


This grant, which goes to the 


who is not to receive less than 44s. a ton for beet that 
contains 15} per cent. of sugar ; and this is a fair average 
quality. Since he should grow at least eight tons to the 
acre, and may easily grow more, the returns should not 
be less than £17 an acre; and some of the by-products 
that come back to him are very valuable. The factory 
itself gives the maximum of work during the winter 
months when work on the land is slackest ; and a great 
deal of it, as the managers of the Cantley factory in Norfolk 
have proved, can be well done by a labourer after a few 


weeks’ training. The establishment of a factory has many 


incidental advantages. Among them is a stimulus to our 
neglected canals and waterways. ‘The crop is intcusive. 
To speak roughly, each acre of ground should produce a 
ton of refined sugar. 

The English farmer is not yet wholly persuaded of the 
worth of the new industry. The first factory built in 
England (in 1870) failed solely because the farmers would 
not pledge themselves to grow enough roots. After expe- 
rience with mangolds they hated the cantankerous new 
root that buries itself to the hilt, and must be laboriously 
dug up by the fork or by some highly specialized 
machinery. How different from the kindiy turnip or 
mangold, or yet more from the kohl-rabi that are more 
or less aerial and can be pulled easily by the hand. 
Farmers disliked, still dislike, the too 
inquisition into the crop. It irritates them to sce every 
ounce of mud washed from the roots before they are 
weighed. They hear and half believe tales of the enormous 


and scientific 


profits made by the factory owners as compared with the 
producer. But prejudice is fading away. The quick and 
certain payment, the immediate gain from any increase 
in the weight and richness of crop, the ebviously good 
effect on the soil, the provision of a good cheap fodder 
from the by-products—all this is rapidly converting 
the farmer. Little difficulty has been experienced in any 
district in making forward contracts for an acreage large 
enough to supply the need of the individual factories. 

A difficulty, which has been very vocal, is the opposi- 
tion of the sugar refiners. They regard the subsidy as 
penal in regard to their industry, which had already begun 
to fall on evil times. The subsidy, approved by a 
Labour as well as a Unionist Government, is, of course, 
big—bigger than has been generally realized. Since an 
acre can produce a ton of refined sugar, and the subsidy 
is now 19s. 6d. a ewt., it follows, on paper, that the nation 
is paying the equivalent of £19 10s. per acre. The sum, 
not unnaturally, appears fantastic to the mind cf a people 
who rejected £2 an acre subsidy for wheat ; and horrible 
to manufacturers who suffer rather than gain from the 
expenditure. It is, however, smaller than it was, and will 
decrease. The refiners urge that the factories should 
make crude sugar and give over the work of refining it to 
existing factories sct up for this purpose. The objections 
are that sugar-making has become within recent years a 
continuous process, and that the most economical method 
is to complete it at the one place at one bout. Costs in 
both labour and transport are thus saved. The answer 
seems to be conclusive, unless sugar-growing is to be 
abandoned altogether ; and that policy of despair is now 
finally rejected. 

It has always been maintained by the stalwart pioneers, 
of whom Lord Denbigh is the chief, that in the sugar 


industry lies the best hope of re« laiming our lost acres, 
and inercasing the plough-land of Britain. One industry 
does not necessarily drive out another; and in history 
the effect of sugar-growing—especially in France, Ger- 
many and Holland-—has been to increase the general 
fertility of the soil and general activity on the land. No 
other crop has more profoundly altered the nature of a 
Continent’s productiveness. Our farmers and our econo- 
mists have advanced a long way beyond the Home Sec- 
retary —quoted in a French technical paper published in 
1837—who said that if the industry were started in 
England he would ** At once take steps to tear up the 
English crop to the last root !~ 

The new industry is much the most hopeful line of 
development in the rural life of England to-day ; and 
it is confidently hoped that within ten years it will need 


W. B. T. 


little or no extrinsic help. 
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THE LURE OF THE SKI* 


ORTY-ONE years ago skis were first introduced into 
Switzerland from Norway by the Monks of the St. 
Bernard Monastery. Little did the good Brethren think, as 
they scoured the snow for travellers on these unwieldy instru- 
ments, that they were laying the foundations of a national 
pastime ! 

In 1887, Colonel Napier, an Englishman, arrived at Davos 
with a pair of skis and a Norwegian man-servant, and aston- 
ished the country-people by his feats on the mountains. 
Gradually the sport s@read. Already there were many 
expert Swiss runners, and more and more English flocked 
out to Switzerland every year. Societies were started, clubs 
formed, until to-day ski-ing can hold its own with any sport. 

When it is remembered that the greater number of British 
who come out to Switzerland every winter have a bare fort- 
night or three weeks in which to practise ski-ing, and; that 
most of these people are out of condition when they arrive, 
the average of British running is very creditable. 

So high, indeed, is the standard of British ski-ing to-day 
that during the present year the English were actually able 
to put up a team against the Swiss Universities, winning 
second and third places out of a total of five events. 

In this connexion, it would be impossible to overrate the 
splendid work done by Mr. Arnold Lunn. More than anybody 
else he has been responsible for raising the standard of British 
ski-ing, and by his system of helping everyone he has made 
Miirren the home of up-to-date ski-running. 

In spite of the sparkling air and sunshine, a holiday in 
Switzerland is anything but a rest-cure. Life is strenuous 
among the high Alps, and the enthusiastic ski-er is hard at 
it all day. Hardly has the sun tipped the topmost peaks 
when he is out on his skis in a glittering world of snow and 
sky. Then there is the short run in the mountain funicular, 
followed by two and a half to three hours’ climbing. By 
12.30 the summit, probably some sunlit Joch dividing two 
This is the place for lunch. Ruck- 
sacks are thrown down, skis undone and skins, &ec., unstrapped, 
and everyone falls-to ravenously on ham and tongue sand- 
Up here, 9,000 feet above sea 
level, it seems almost inconceivable that one can be happily 
sitting on about twelve feet of snow, cled only in breeches 
und a Yet such is the 
brilliant sunshine and lack of wind, Switzerland in winter is 
far warmer than England. 


great valleys, is reached. 


wiches and cheese and beer. 


sweater ! “ase. For owing to the 


jut to return to our Joch. The scene is superb. On either 
side a dazzling range of snow peaks glitter in the sun. High 
above, sublimely sleeping in celestial snow, towers the Jung- 
frau. ‘To the left, is the glittering mass of Ménch, and farther 
east the sharp horn of the Eiger cuts the sky. Like scattered 
diamonds sparkle the snow erystals and diamond-pure is 
the air. Up on these glittering heights a god-like serenity 
descends on the soul. The petty worries and trials of everyday 
existence sink into eblivion, swallowed by this immensity 
and purity. London, with its fogs and “buses and clamour, 
is dim as a dream. <All that matters, all that is real, is the 
sun and the snow and the mountains. 


Then comes the best part of the day, the long run home 
over sunlit slopes with the snow swirling in powder under 
fast-moving Dipping, rising, sailing, now 
through silent woods, where the shadows lie blue on the snow 
and the trees stand like powdered ladies, drooping and still ; 
out again on the blazing, bare breast of the mountain, down— 
down —down—until only the high peaks still flame in the 
afterglow and the twinkle of hotel lights below promise tea 
and baths. ... 

But this is not all. A strenuous evening of dancing still 
lies ahead. Fancy Dress Balls, without which no holiday 
in Switzerland is complete, recur as regularly as Ice Gym- 
khanas, about twice a week. To quote from Mr. d’Egville’s 
light-hearted S’no Fun. “ Our old friend the Pierrot will 
be there, the lady with the spindle legs will without doubt 
wear an abbreviated ballot skirt. The silly gentleman with 
horn-rimmed spectacles will undoubtedly appear as Julius 
Caesar, while there will surely be someone foolish enough to 


skis. slipping 





(Longmans, 43.)——-The Ski-runner, By 
Sno Fun, By A. il, d’ Egville. (Jarrolds, 68.) 


* Ski-roenn By Katherine Furse. 


E.C. Richardson, (Palmer, 10s, 6d.)— 


——— 


imagine that he looks rather well jazzing about as Charleg 
II.!*” Cinemas and conjurors vie with Fancy Dress Balls 
in killing dull care, not to mention that last resource of the 
Amusement Committee—the Amateur Concert ! 

Ski-ing all day, dancing all night, leaves little time foy rest 
and repose. Both ski-ing and * bobbing ” entail a tremendoys 
strain on the nerves, and it is not at all uncommon for people 
more or less to “ collapse ” after three weeks’ winter Sports 
and retire to recuperate in Riviera sunshine ! 

What is this strange lure in winter sports which draws 
ever increasing numbers of people out to Switzerland eyery 
year? The attraction of ski-ing, for 75 per cent. go in for 
this sport, is easily explained. Cross-country running oy 
ski holds much the same thrill and excitement as cross-country 
riding. A good eye for country, self-reliance, ability to make 
sudden decisions and nerve and daring to carry them through 
these are the qualifications of a good ski-runner. Never mind 
falls. The man who cannot fall will never be a good runner, 
and the path of progress on skis is paved with crashes, 

Surely it is not surprising that a sport which calls forth 
such pluck and endurance is yearly claiming an increasing 
number of recruits ?. For ski-ing, like every true and great 
sport, by reason of those very qualities upon which it insists, 
must ever appeal to gallant men all over the world. 

Those who would like to learn more of this fascinating 
sport cannot do better than read Dame Katherine Furse’s 
Ski-running. This little book is full of practical information 
for the beginner, where to go, what to wear and how to ski, 

For the fairly proficient, The Ski-runner, by KE. C. Richard. 
son, which deals with the technicalities of the sport, will be 
full of interest. In this book, the author, who is too well 
known in the Alpine world for further comment to be necessary, 
traces the history of ski-ing from earliest records down to 
present times. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES 


WAR MEMORIALS 

Most of the War Memorials have now been set up, and we can 
begin to adjust our ideas on the national impulse which forc 
them to take shape and on the general artistic result of tha 
impulse. The impulse itself has been strong and universal, and 
its force could hardly have been predicted when we think how 
little commemorative sculpture has meant to the English 


people in the past. We have but to compare English ceme- 
teries to those of France and Italy to realize this. Th 
eemeteries of San Miniato in Florence, or the Verano in Rome, 
are crowded galleries of commemorative sculpture. Much of 
it is unspeakably distasteful to us. It is usually of the most 
realistic description, and frequently a tomb is decorated with 
a large photograph of the deceased. In fact these cemeteries 
are the sort of place which would make a suicidally minded 
Englishman in love with life again. The Mont 
Pére Lachaise cemeteries in Paris are only slightly less ant 
pathetic. But although we English are less ostentatious in 
our grief, there is no doubt that this mass of monumental 
sculpture supplies some want in the Latin mind. Making 
allowances for the difference of fashion and custom in different 
countries, we see that something of this same impulse is beginning 
to manifest itself here. During the last four years, a period of 
high prices, heavy taxation and bad trade, a mass of com- 
memorative sculpture and masonry, serving no_ utilitarian 
There were those who thought that 


*arnasse and 


purpose, has been set up. 
the wave would pass, that the splendid wreaths round the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall would not be long in disappearing, 
and the primreses in the jampots at the foot of the village eross 
would dwindle with each succeeding spring. The predictions 
of these prophets have not been verified. After six years the 
War memorials mean as much as ever. The sculptor and the 
architect have been called in by the nation to give material 
It has been a great oppor 
Hfow far has advantage been taken of it ? 


expression to the nation’s grief. 
tunity. 

In so vast a production it was not to be expected that 4 
very high standard could be maintained. But in nearly all 
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conspicuous examples an attempt has been made to get the 
pest. It is sad to think how many village communities have 
est. 


held that a granite cross of painful ugliness and aridity of 
design, to be obtained in various sizes from the large depart- 
mental stores, was an adequate commemoration for young 
Jives sacrificed in pain and horror. But probably the majority 
of the War memorials, judged from purely aesthetic standards, 
are better than they would have been in the commercialized 
decades of the mid-Victorian period, though less good than 
those which a similar need would have produced in Stuart or 
Georgian times. A few memorials of extraordinary merit 
have been erected, and if future ages are kind enough to judge 
us by our best we need not fear their verdict. 

Certain broad generalizations emerge from even a super- 
ficial study of the War memorials already put up. The only 
satisfactory bronze and stone, preferably 
portland. Marble weathers badly in England, and polished 
eranite does not weather at all. Both are, therefore, to be 
avoided. Almost all the large are 
cenotaphs or obelisks, the former nearly always based on the 
Whitehall prototype. The obelisk has a satisfying and monu- 
mental simplicity, and nothing has yet been found which quite 
takes its place But the scale must be large ; 
small obelisks do not All the experience of the 
past shows that, unless a definite personage is being com- 
memorated and a portrait is desired, the sculpture, if any, 
should be subordinated to the architectural design. The 
present War has not hitherto produced any monuments, in 
which sculpture plays a predominant part, to be compared 
with the Guards Crimean Memorial in Waterloo Place. Celtic 
crosses (except perhaps in Cornwall and the Highlands) look 
very foreign and unsuitable in the tame and tender English 
landscape. Crosses in general make bad memorials owing to 
their inherent fragility, but the most satisfactory ones are 
based on the few English mediaeval examples which have 


materials are 


successful memorials 


for an open site. 
*come off.” 


survived. 

It is very much to be hoped that a complete ‘* Corpus ” of 
all the English War memorials may be made in the course of 
the next ten years, 

* * * * 


The subject of the House of Lords War Memorial has 
suddenly come before the public in an acute form. The 
question is a domestic one for the Upper House and hardly 
affects the man in the street, but the general opinion will 
surely be that the statue of Queen Victoria, with its attendant 
allegorical figures, should be allowed to remain in the setting 
carefully designed for it by the most competent brains of the 
time. The new Houses of Parliament were the great materiali- 
zation of the spirit of the period which under the inspiring 
leadership of the Prince Consort produced the Great Exhibi- 
tion. The artistic merits of the statue and the room should 
not enter into the question at all. Some of us may not like 
them now, but they may be considered the most beautiful 
thing in London in fifty years. At all events, let the statue 
and the room in which it stands remain a complete and un- 
altered monument of the taste of its period on historical 
grounds, on artistic grounds, and on the general grounds of 
piety and reverence for the great dead. 


* * * * 


The first of * Architectural Notes” contained an 
appreciation of a new oflice block oppesite Victoria Station. 
This fine building, one of the best new commercial buildings in 


these 


London, has now been completely disfigured by an advertise- 
sal scale which ean he seen down the long vista 


Is there anything to be done to stop this 


ment ona col 
of Victoria Strect. 
sort of thing ?. The only hope would be for all who hated it 
to write 
that, 
modity advertised, they would in future not only discontinue 


to the firm showing the advertisement to tell them 
although the writers had thriven for years on the com- 


its use but never 


Perh ips a hundred Icti« 


speak to anyone who allowed it in the house. 
rs of this kind would produce some 
effect and might induce the offending firm to take down the 
advertisement 
ul to desi 
h ardings and 
between the 


and spe tting a competent 
the 


waits 


nd their money on ge 
which would beautify 
the 


tube stations 


n them a poste 


shorten and enliven seven-minute 


two-minute trains at 


GERALD WELLESLEY. 


MUSIC 


PHILOSOPHY AND SENSATIONALISM 


On Thursday, January 29th, the Royal Philharmonic Society 
gave the third concert of their present season, under the 
direction of Mr. Eugéne Goessens. At least one of the works 
was entirely new to English ears, while another has been 
but seldom heard. 

The concert opened with Schumann's little-known Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, a work possessing a good deal of faded 
charm, but failing somchow to justify its existence. The 
Overlure is the most generally pleasing of the three move- 
ments, and is also the most characteristic of its composer. The 
very German romanticism of the Scherzo 
song in a jigging rhythm—provekes no more than a smile. 
It is not, I think, disrespectful to say that the 
for Violin, Flute and Piano proved dull. 

The next two works took us from philosophy to the most 
The first, a Summer Night on the 
River, by Delius, was exceedingly beautiful to listen to. There 
With 
the minimum of thematic material, but with the most delicate 
of orchestral 


a sort of hunting 


Sach Concerto 


concrete sensationalism. 
is always something irresistible about this composer. 


he lets his audience 
a 


devices at his command. 


sink into his music as into a feather bed. Truc. there seem 
no reason (on this particular occasion) why the lovely web of 
sound should ever end, but we were sorry when it did. 

M. Honegger likewise spins a web, but it is not a lovely one. 
I feel that this new work of his, to be appreciated, should not 
be judged as music at all, but simply as a brilliant exercise in 
onomatopoeic gymnastics, invented to produce in us an inten- 
sified impression of the excitement we feel in travelling at a 
The work is called Pacific 251, and is quite 
It begins with steam escaping from the great engine 
while it is yet at a standstill—one of the most amazing effects 
I have ever heard. As the train gathers speed the tempo, 
instead of becoming faster, actually slows down, while the 
. « Decidedly not 
music ; but there was no questioning the thrill it gave the 
audience. 

After the interval we went back to philosophy. 
Also Sprach Zarathustra is a very irritating work. Tt begins 
among the windy heights and sulphurous depths of the spirit 
and ends (where most fancy philosophies end) in the batl- 

This is not Nietzsche's fault. 
in a madhouse, to which pass he was brought by a fine delirium 


great speed. 
short. 


harmonic texture broadens out and out. 


4 pes ° 
Strauss s 


room. He ended, as we know, 





unimaginable by a commonplace mind like Strauss’s. 
symphony, which was not as well performed as the Honegger 
or as Debussy’s strained and unsuccessful Iberia (which pre- 
ceded the interval), has a few fine passages, notably the im- 
pressive opening and the Fugue, but on the whole it is a good 
example of what not to do in music. 


Epwarp SackvILLe WEsT. 


Viva. | Y ‘ XN N “ ry. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
EMERGENCY HOUSES 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 
Sir,—As a member of the Ifealth Committee of the City 
Council of this city I shall be most obliged if you will kindly 
inform me where details can be obtained of the Emergency 
Houses advocated by you. I will gladly pay for specifications, 

&e., but do not know from where they can be obtained. 

I am, Sir, &e., SCALLON, 
Rose Bank, 
| We are sorry to say that we cannot inform our correspondent 

obtained of the 

We wish we 

this very inability which has made us 


ROBERT 
Worcester. 
where details can be 
advocated in these columns. 


iK:mergency Jiouses 
but it is 


» strong a 


could ; 


Cxpress * 


demand that the Government should hold an exhibition 
in which firms and private inventors should be encouraged by 
good prizes to put up examples ¢ rgency Ifouses by 
means of various new and old forn construction. We 
believe that the best emergency house will prove to be that 


which is adopted by most Governments for War purposes, 
and also by settlers, who are necessarily emergency house 


builders, all the world over—that is, the wooden house, 
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When a Government has to provide emergency housing for ¢ 
large body of soldiers it almost always falls back en wooden 
hutments. There are also, of course, corrugated iron and 
steel houses, and also cheap forms of light, reinforced concrete 
which do well. We hope to return to this subject at an early 
date.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Sir,—Lord Leigh inquires in his letter of January 24th as to 
the cost ef upkeep of a steel house. There can be little doubt 
that, as compared with a good type of concrete house, not only 
is the cost of upkeep excessive, but the life of the steel house 
will be far shorter than that of the concrete house, so that the 
value of the steel house, even supposing that its first cost is 
less than that of the concrete house (which remains to be 
proved), will compare very unfavourably with that of the 
concrete heuse. Why, then, should this untried type be 
singled out by the Government for preferential treatment when 
there are-ether systems of proved merit, which also employ a 
maximum of unskilled labour and do not require the services 
of the bricklayer and the plasterer? The latter can be pro- 
duced as cheaply as steel houses, and will last ten times as 
long.—-I am, Sir, &ce., H. Vaucuan Kenr. 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


PROUST 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sir,—-Various friends in England have drawn my attention 
to a sort of * serial * onslaught upon the late Marcel Proust 
which has been appearing in your columns. The second, 
which is not, I hope, to be the final instalment, reached me to- 
day. With Mr. Andrew Carey's opinion of Proust I am 
not coneerned, especially as he appeers on his own confession 
to have written without reference to, possibly without having 
read the original text of, that author. But I am seriously 
concerned with his attempt to discredit the value of my 
translation of Proust, now in course of publication, by the 
use of the following words :— 

“We are aware that translations must be idiomatic ; yet if you 
consistently translate idiom by idiom, you will definitely distort 
the sense. A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is by no means Remem- 
brance of Things Past; Du Cété de chez Swann and A UOmbre de 
[sie] Jeunes Filles en Fleur |sic! ave really nothing like Swann's 
Way and Within a Budding Grove. Then which do we choese— 
ungainliness or gmisrepresentation ? Mr. Moncrieff chose mis- 
representation.” 

This kind of objection, though elsewhere more courteously 
expressed, did not originate with Mr. Andrew Carey. The 
title Swann’s Way was criticized (when the volumes which 
bear it were first published) in the Times by Mr. Walkley, 
who suggested I forget what alternative, overlooking the 
point that du célé de chez Swann is a phrase quoted from the 
book itself, where the two roads out of Combray are dis- 
tinguished in the narrator’s family as “ the Méséglise way ” 
and “the Guermantes way,” the former being called also 
“ Swann’s way,” because it ran past the park of Swann’s 
property of Tansonville. The English title has the further 
advantage of suggesting ** Swann’s behaviour,” thus covering 
also the second and more important part of the book ; and 
is thus demonstrably a better title than the original, just as 
Le nommé Jeudi and M. Britling commence a voir clair are 
better titles than The Man who was Thursday and Mr. Britling 
sees it through. Mr. Walkley’s objection, which he has now, 
I think, overcome, was echoed from his deathbed by Proust 
himself, who (for he did not, it appears, read English) had 
made no comment on my manuscript when it was submitted 
to him. Ignorant of English idiom, he anticipated Mr. 
Andrew Carey's curious opinion that “A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu is by no means Remembrance of Things Past,” 
and wrote to tell me so. I replied by quoting to him the well- 
known sonnet (which Mr. Andrew Carey will find in any house- 
hold edition of the works of Shakespeare, the English seven- 
teenth-century dramatist) which, in the compass of fourteen 
lines, contains almost every phase of the synopsis of the 
complete Recherche published in early editions of the first 
and second parts of it, and by suggesting to him that * lost 
time *” in English has a different sense from * temps perdu.” 
His grievance was that by not reproducing the word ** perdu ” 
I destroyed the “ amphibologie voulue”’ of the * retrouvé * 

in the title of his ultimate and still (1925) unpublished volume, 


—— 


Proust died, suddenly, before I had thought of consulting 
him as to an English equivalent for the quaint Physiologie. 
mystical title A [Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs, This 
book I had begun to translate in March, 1922, and finished jy 
July, 1923. During almost the whole of that time I kept in 
mind and latierly communicated to countless friends thp 
problem of an English title, and the several conditions tha 
must be fulfilled. First among these comes rhythm ; ney 
perhaps, brevity. The title itself and the several words of thy 
title must each be short enough to be printed in type of 4 
certain size on the linen back of a volume of a certain thickness, 
(In this connexion, the length of my own name is a serious 
inconvenience to the binder.) Then association—preferably 
a line or phrase from some well-known English poem shoul 
be chosen, such as might be found in Maud, The Sensitiz 
Plant, Thoughts in a Garden, &e, In the last of these, My, 
Hewlett forestalled me by naming one of his books In «a Gree» 
Shade, which was one of my ten or twelve provisional 
selections. Among the friends whom I consulted were Joseph 
Conrad, whose page of scribbled suggestions I still have— 
I am, Sir, &e., CuarLes Scotr Moncrizrr, 

Lungarno Regio 20, Pisa. 

January 19th. 

|We regret that we have been compelled to shorten Mp, 
Moncrieff’s letter. Mr. Andrew Carey writes: ‘* Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff has been singularly anxious to take offence. If 
I had forgotten that Remembrance of Things Past was a 
stock quotation from Shakespeare, I could not have escaped 
the persistent reminder of Mr. Moncrieff's half-titles. But 
certainly it did not occur to me that Mr. Moncrieff held Shakes. 
peare responsible for the mistranslation of Proust. Definitely 
and typically Proust’s work was an atlempt to delve into the 
forgotten past: it was definitely and typically not a series of 
spontancous reminiscences. Proust's title is apt, Mr. Mon- 
crieff's is misleading. But I admitted the difficulties of trans. 
lation and held Mr. Moncrieff blameless : I implied that to eall 
the book In Search of the Past or In Search of By-gone Years 
would be ungainly : I suggested—and here I am proved wrong 
—that Proust himself would have been satisfied with the 
version. It seems to me that Swann’s Way would at first 
convey to the English reader only“ Swann’s behaviour ”—an 
implication net in the French at all. As for the third 
title, why, surely Mr. Moncrieff will allow that it gives no 
indication of the contents of these volumes? But is there 
any need to say more of Mr. Moncrieff's conscientious 
faithlessness to the original? He asserts himself that one 
of his titles is *demonstrably better’ than Proust's. — If 
I gave the impression that the translation of the text 
itself is idiomatic, [ must indeed apologize ; for here Mr. 
Moncrieff has chosen the opposite course. <A string ol 
nominatives pending, of words and phrases which are alien to 
our language in atmosphere and construction, witness clearly 
enough to the fact that the book is a translation. It needed 
some agility of mind to discover the meaning of such a sentence 
as: * He will hold endless conversations with the repentant 
criminals whose remorse, their regeneration formed, when 
he still wrote, the subject of his novels... But whichever 
solution to the difficulties of translation Mr. Moncrieff adepts, 
he retains my sympathy.°—-Ep. Spectator.| 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN AMERICA 
: [To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—To realize the difficulties of this question, all sentiment 
must be eliminated, and it should be considered only in the 
light of well-known facts. Most of the American slaves were 
of the lowest type of African, captured, taken to the coast, 
and sold by Arabs and tribes of higher intelligence than them- 
selves ; probably few members of the superior classes crossed 
the water. The few who did might account for the coloured 
genius who crops up now and then, though when his parentage 
is known it usually turns out that he has white blood in him. 
The negro is, as a rule, nebulous about his pedigree. His 
migration to the north has made American politicians of both 
parties realize that the coloured vote is worth cultivating and 
organizing ; hence the increased amenities. 

To those who know their America, it will be a commonplace 
that no public man or newspaper in the U.S. dares to express 
an opinion not in aceord with the standardized opinion of his 
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even a private person is well advised to keep 
divergent views to himself. Political exigencies determine 
what the average American says on the negro question ; what 
he feels is shown by the penal miscegenation laws of many of 
the States forbidding marriage between white and_ black, 
which are rigorously enforced. No coloured man is admitted 
into an orthodox Freemason lodge, and if anyone suggested 
to a white citizen that his daughter might marry a gentloman 
ef colour he would probably shoot the cffender, and would 
ccttainly be acquitted for doing so by any jury. 

The real drawback to the negro as a citizen in a white 
community is not that he cannot learn wseful trades and in 
some cases show mental capacity, but that his veneer of 
civilization falls off him like a garment when his vanity, 
desires, Or superstitions are involved. Arouse his latent pas- 
sions and he reverts to the ways of his pagan anccstors, 
without heed to consequences. Ile cannot help it ; it is in his 
plood as much as the colour is in his skin. 

There are also phases of the negro question, especially where 
he exists in quantity, which are well known, but it is better 


polit jeal party : 


not to mention them. 

The negro woman is extremely fertile, often bearing ten or 
more children, but there is heavy infant mortality through the 
jenorance of the mothers in feeding them. Given a little rudi- 
mentary medical attention, which they are now likely to get, 
the numbers of the ccloured race must increase by leaps and 
bounds, quite out of proportion to the increase of the white 
classes. 

It would seem to me that it is the most serious problem of 
all the problems which exist in the United States. Mr. Julian 
Huxley's Ictters show a masterly and accurate grip of things 
What they will be in the future who can guess ? 
KyNMON, 


as they are. 
-I am, Sir, &c., 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 
[To the Editor of the Sercratror.] 
Sin. May I just clear up one or two misapprehensions 
under which * Laicus * seems to have written his letter in 
your last issue? First he suggests that I, suddenly and out 
of a blue sky, wrote a letter criticizing the work of the Church 
of England. And on this assumption, naturally, he questions 
my authority for doing so. Am I * a devout Churchman” 
or merely a “* member of the Church by baptism” who has 
“never lifted a finger to improve the work,” &¢.? Let me 
say at once that I am neither devout nor a Churchman— 
perhaps ** Laicus ** would even deny me the title of Christian. 
What right have I, then, suddenly to level a criticism at the 
work of the Church of England ? None whatever. Nor did 
I do anything of the kind. What happened was this. You 
published in your columns a letter from Mr. A. Studdert 
Kennedy in which he described the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship and told us that the Church must in future take cognisance 
of the industrial and political problems of the day, must 
lay down principles of morality to guide the actions of groups, 
classes, corporate bodies, and individuals in their public 
and commercial capacity, as well as point out the path 
of redemption for the individual soul. I, writing as a Socialist, 
welcomed, from the point of view of the general good, Mr. 
Kennedy's appeal. I suggested. however, that if the Church 
was coming down into the arena it would have to make up its 
mind on several questions of importance. I instanced the 
conflicting views of Lord Hugh Cecil and of all Socialist writers 
on the morality of drawing unearned increment from private 
property. Isaw no signs that Mr. Kennedy and the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship had done this, and I must admit that I 
still retain the conviction that it is expedient, before leaping 
onto an already congested battlefield, to .decide on which 
side you are going to fight. But this, of course, is no argument 
for leaping at all. Indeed, the difficulty of such a decision 
usually proves a most convincing argument for remaining 
in a place of safety. Thus, I am not in the least surprised to 
hear that such sagacious dignitaries of the Church as Dean 
Inge are strongly of the opinion that the Church should 
content itself ‘* with relieving the wounded and comforting 
the dying,’ and should not * enter the race where the immortal 
garland is to be run for not without dust and heat’! But 
I submit that it is between the Dean and Mr. Kennedy, 
not between the Dean and “I.L.P.” (surely a chose jugée) that 


**Laicus”* should ask the Editor of the Speciator to adjudicate, 
—I am, Sir, &c., RA 

P.S.—* Laicus” tells me that A Miner” “dealt with” 
my letter. “A Miner” stated that it was so obviously 
immoral to live on uncarned increment that it was fatuous 
and inept of me to have raised the point. I fear that he 
cannot be paying, as he does, mining Royalties on every ton 
of coal that he hews with quite that alacrity and cheerfulness 
which might be expected of so * respectable ~ and * sound ” 
a working man. 


LATE BARON VON HUGEL 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.} 

Sir,—With the death of Friedrich von Hiigel there passes 
one of those truly catholic minds that the Church of Rome 
produces from time to time. The first Lord Actcn, not 
so long ago, was one of the most learned laymen in Kurope. 
His mind travelled with case over the whole of history, and 
when he uttered himself, all teo rarely, he would lift his 
reader suddenly to a panoramic view of the universe. Baron 
von Hiigel was his successor, carrying the comprehensive 


THE 


survey a generation forwards, and more particularly coen- 
centrating his mind on the diflicult and highly 
religious problems of to-day. 

Baron von Hiigel was born in Florence of Austrian ex- 
traction. Early in life he became intimate with the writings 
of Dante, Savonarola, Marsilio Ficine and his fellow Platonists 
and others whose names are inseparable from Florence. 
The early Catholic Renaissance captured his interest ; and 
into this rich soil he always liked to remember he had struck 
his roots. His interests soon spread into all directions, 
and the temper of his mind was shown in his steady, patient 
desire to understand that which lay behind the. philosophical 
and religious systems of the world. The mement he had 
dug down to the substance he would proceed to a synthesis, 
and examine the Catholic Church to see how far his dis- 
coveries of truth were inchided in her vast scheme. 

His religious studies led him to the heart of the Medernist 
Movement with which he showed a deep sympathy. Le 
approached with no sort of prejudice the works of Catholic 
Modernists like Loisy, Sabatier, Ménégoz, and Protestant 
Modernists like Schweitzer, Harnach and Eucken, his first 
concern being always to find out preciscly what positive truth 
each writer had to teach him. Latterly he sifted in the same 
thorough way the writings of the Lutheran Ernst Troeltsch, 
and acknowledged his debt in the most genereus and humble 
terms. In philosophy his sympathies were manifold. He 
remembered warmly the good work of the neo-Hegelians, 
and looked to Bergson to help him te appreciate to the full 
the philosophy of change. He considered Bergson’s con- 
tribution on the subject of real time to be of lasting valuc, 
but thought that he had failed to do for space what he had 
done for time. 

The ripe fruit of von Hiigel’s omnivorous reading and 
deep thought was given to the world in his study of St. 
Catherine of Genoa which he calied The Mystical Element 
of Religion. His choice of St. Catherine revealed that he 
was himself primarily a mystic. and mystics like poets are 
born and not made. But his strong intellect always worked 
together with his intuitional perceptions and would never 
allow his mysticisms to degencrate into a vague emotionalism. 
The intuitional, he insisted, must be balanced with the 
intellectual or rational, and both again required the steadying 
weight and long memories of the institutional of which the 
Church is the authoritative guardian. This coupling of 
the intellect and intuition guarded him from the anti-intel- 
lectualism into which so many followers of Bergson have 
fallen, and against which the Dean of St. Paul's so constantly 
girds. Von Hiigel would never deny the pert of the intellect 
in the perceiving faculty of intuition, 

No doubt von Hiigel gave the substance of what he had 
to say in The Mystical Element of Religion. But the book 
is diflicult to read because of the long, involved sentences 
with their many parentheses. Von Hiigel’s style was 
peculiar to himself. It reveals the conscientious, truth- 
loving nature of the wide-discerning brain anxious to over- 
look no detail however small that might affect the issues. 
Thus it happens that while the style is complex and stretches 
the brain of the reader, yet it is singularly charged with 


complex 
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the simplicity, ingenuousness and humility of the author, 
and at times reaches the dignity and pregnancy of Richard 
Hooker. 

Baron von Hiigel undertook to write an article on “ Eternal 
Life” for Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
But an article to him was like holding a thimble under a 
full tap, and he overflowed into a weighty book on an all- 
important subject. He traced the conception of eternal 
life through oriental religions, Israelitish religions, Hellenic 
experiences, Primitive Christianity, the Middle Ages, and 
modern times until it is seen to be the central truth in the 
Lord’s message that illuminates all other religions. It is 
marked by duration, simultaneity and stands, as the Lord 
Himself said, in the knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ 
whom He sent. Incidentally von Hiigel gives much of his 
thought on the results of modern criticism, and interprets 
the Lord’s master-phrase—the Kingdom of God—in the dual 
light of immanence and transcendence, or as he so often 
called it, ** otherness.” 

Baron von Miigel’s large-hearted catholicity made him 
into a kind of human eirenicon. Men and women of every 
shade of orthodoxy and unorthodoxy recognized him as 
one of the greatest religious minds of the day, and often 
found him to be the disentangler of their own confused 
thought. He once gently rebuked Dean Inge fer his snarls 
at Loisy. Loisy was his friend, and he would not hear a 
word against him, 

To the end his mind was full of great projects. In a 
letter to me dated March 22nd, 1922, he said: ‘* Iam seventy 
years of age, my mind is full of further composition of my 
own, I have much hard reading to do.’ With more years 
he would have written another great book. Still he lived 
long enough to have expressed the pith and marrow of his 
rich thinking, and to leave us with no regrets. 


‘‘Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame; nothing but wel! and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble,” 
--T am, Sir, &e., Cartes GARDNER. 
17 Halsey Street, London, S.W.3. 


WHOLEMEAL AND OTHER BREAD 
[To the Editor of the Svrcravor.] 

Sir,— Your article in the Spectator of January 17th under the 
above heading was most illuminating. But it will require 
ijore than a demand for bread which has not been devitalized 
by modern machinery before the millers of England will be 
able, even when willing, to supply it. You say in your article 
that you are delighted to see the present educational campaign 
for changing the demand from white bread into wholemeal 
bread. And you add that the millers and retail bakers 
can supply wholemeal or ** germ” bread as soon as it is 
asked for. But, unfertunately, this is just what they cannot 
do, on anything like a sullicient scale, with their present in- 
tricate milling machinery. The so-called wholemeal bread, 
which is at present supplicd when asked for, is not ** germ” 
bread at all, but merely bread made from dead white flour, 
to which has been added a certain amount of ** offal,” and in 
some cases only bran, worthless as food and withal indigestible, 
It will require more than a universal demand for wholemeal 
bread before the millers will consent to scrap their expensive 
and intricate machinery and replace it with the simpler 
methods, by which alone the true germ flour, so essential 
to the stamina of our race, can be produced. 

The Government must take the matter up, and provide 
itself with powers to compel the millers of England to make 
the necessary changes in their plant to enable them to give 
again to our country its “ germ” or true bread of life. Tt is 
an imperial matter. Already there is a marked detcrioration 
in the physique of our rising generation. And our highest 
medical authorities are unanimous in their opinion that 
devitalized flour is one of the chief contributory causes of 
this decline. We shall soon become a C3 nation, they tell us, 
unless this question of devitalized fiour is thoroughly tackled 
on imperial lines.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hiteres, France, A. G. Fo.iiotr Srokers. 


— 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—The solution of the difficulty of getting good brow 
bread is to make it at home. Here is the receipt : Half, 
wholemeal, } Ib. common flour, 1 teaspoon salt, do, sug, 
cream of tartar and carbonate of scda, } pint milk. Mix ai 
together, turn on to a board sprinkled with flour; knea{ 
lightly until there is a smooth side under ; place smooth giq, 
up on a greased baking tin and bake for } of an hour, This 
receipt came originally from a charmingly written little book 
published before the War, called The Return of Domes 
Happiness: Life Without Servants. All through the Wy 
we used it, and when on all hands one heard complaints ¢ 
bad and unwholesome bread, ours was always a treat, thou, 
sometimes it had oatmeal in it and sometimes maize.—] gp 
Sir, &e., A Hovsenorprr, 


[In accordance with our promise to publish the names ¢ 
London bakers who inform us that they are ready to supply 
the New Bread we add the following name to those alread, 
published:—A. Oettle & Co., 5 Dorset Street, Portia 
Square, W.; 22 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 


THE EPILCGUE TO “ST. JOAN” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Mrs. J. L. Kimball's objection to the Epilogue tp 
St. Joan, of course, is not new, some of the dramatic critic 
on the play’s production having expressed similar views jy 
regard to its length. That Mr. Bernard Shaw’s play, thou) 
well suited by its length to the closet, becomes tedious to th 
audience, occupying as it does, according to your correspondent, 
three hours and twenty minutes, when the Epilogue is reached, 
few will deny. Nevertheless, I think that the charm of the 
maid’s personality and her warlike achievements are bes 
vindicated by one allusion to her traditional repute in Europ 
and her subsequent canonization, which have been the means 
of establishing her as one of the leading figures of the Midd 
Ages ; and it must surely have been such a motive whieh 
impelled Mr. Bernard Shaw to end his play with such a supe 
natural dénouement. But when the play is not mercly read, 
but acted, I believe a vast improvement would be obtained 
if the learned dramatist were to apply the pruning knife t 
some of those lengthy orations of the ecclesiastics, and notably 
in the trial scene, by which curtailment the additional Epilogue 
might perhaps remain as it stands. At present the them 
proves too great a tax on the close attention of a modem 
audience, which is often fourd to yawn towards the termination 
of one of the longer Shakespearean plays. 

In nearly every church and cathedral I have visited ir 
France since the War I noticed a statue of the Maid of Orleans 
many obviously of recent erection, and all going to show how 
deeply the French have venerated her memory as the nation 
patron saint in their late period of gravest trial and alfilictio 
Kven in England a movement was initiated in 1920 to places 
memorial to her in Winchester Cathedral, which has since bee 
set up in one of the aisles there.—I am, Sir, &c., 


N. W. IL 


THE LATE LORD GRENTELL 


[To the Editor of the Specravon.} 


Srr.— The eareer of the late Lord Grenfell was a rather con 


spicuous instance of the power of Englishmen to adapt 
themselves to circumstances, and in time of stress to exert 
that power of leadership characteristic of men engaged i 
a life of travel or adventure. As remarked by a well-know 
writer large territories on the frontiers of British dominio 
are governed by junior officers of the Army purely by for 
of character and “in the spirit of a summer’s holiday 
Of such fibre was the late Field-Marshal who joined the 60t 
Rifles, not for the sake of a professional carcer, but to enj 
life in pleasant companionship, and to visit—at the expens 
of his country—lands which he migtt otherwise haye n 
chance of secing. 

After fourteen years of regimental service Grenfell, sti 
near the bottem of the Captains’ list, decided that his milita 


prospects were not good enough, and desired to find ocenpatio! 


in the City. But at the critical moment an invitation f 


South Africa as A.D.C. attracted him. Soon after arrival 
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difficulties, partly with the Boers, partly with Kafir tribes, 
aroused his latent abilities. For two years he was engaged 
on active service, at first in the Transkei, afterwardsin Zulu- 
and. The warfare was toilsome and harassing rather than 
intense. But the preparations needed for the supply of 
food for men and animals over immense tracts of country 
devoid of roads, bridges and storehouses demanded the 
utmost patience and forethought in every detail. Be it 
iembered also that the sole means of transport lay in long 


ren $ 
the rate of about one mile 


trains of ox-wagons moving at 
an hour. 

The difficulties were taken to 
South African experiences bore fruit at a later date under 
circumstances somewhat similar in ligypt. 

In 1882 he was Wolseley’s Staff during the short 
Egyptian campaign which ended in the victory of Tel-el- 
Kebir, and in 1884-5 was appointed Brigadier-General 
en the lines of communication in the effort to relieve Gordon 
at Khartum. Having thrown in his lot with the newly- 
organized Egyptian Army, he was in 1885 appointed its 
Sirdar, and in this capacity was present at an engagement 
at Giniss on the Nile, when a mixed force, commanded by 
sir Frederick Stephenson, defeated a Dervish horde. The 
In 1888 Sir Francis, in command 
notorious Osman Digma 


heart by Grenfell ; and his 


on 


Sirdar received the K.C.B. 
of an Egyptian force, defeated the 
at Suakin on the Red Sea littoral , and was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General. During the following year he 
advanced up the Nile and, gaining a decisive victory at Toski, 
put an end for the time being to hostilities. 

The Cencral was not less successful in peace than in wa 
Selected in 1892 by Mr. Chamberlain—a good judge of men 

for the governorship of Malta, Sir Francis showed consider- 
able talent for diplomacy at a critical period when anti- 
British nationalist igious, was rampant. 
By a happy of the suaviter in modo with the 
fortiter in re he gained his object without Joss of personal 
Hlis suecess was appreciated in Iingland and 





agitation, and r 


mixture 


popularity. 
was rewarded with a Pecrage. 

Shortly after his arrival at Malta the South African War 
broke out, and Redvers Buller, mindful of Grenfell’s 
experience in that country, and longing to have an old friend 
at his clbow, asked that he might be appointed as second 
in command to the expeditionary foree, but the Colonial 
Office decided that Grenfell’s services were too valuable at 
Malta to be spared. 

Lord Grenfell’s active 
have been men of greater ability 
good—but he probably had few equals in the art of extracting 
the best work—whether of brain or hand—from his colleagues. 
A perfect temper, great charm of manner, quiet humour in 


Sir 


public life ended in 1907. There 


although his own was 


conversation combined to make his personality almost 
incredibly attractive.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Wilderness, Earley, Reading. Lewis BuTLeR. 


THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
CHELSEA 
[To the Edilor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sir,—Mrs. Benjamin Guinness’s beautiful house at 11 Carlton 
House Terrace, with its double set of drawing-rooms and won- 
derful Chinese room, will present a remarkable scene on the 
evening of Friday, February 20th, when the Prince of Wales 
has promised to attend a ball in aid of the funds of the Victoria 
Hespital for Children, Chelsea. The attractions will be many 
and various, and they are only made possible through the gene- 
rosity of Mrs. Guinness herself. 

There will be prizes, including a beautiful fifty-guinea gown 
presented by M. Péron. <A_ great many’ well-known 
people are interested in the ball and are taking an active part 
The Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
has given her patronage, and the Princess Helena Victoria is 
acting as President of the Ball Committee. 

It is hoped to make the ball a particular success, as the 
Hospital is greatly in need of funds and more regular sub- 


in its organization. 


= 


scribers. At the end of 1924 its debt amounted to close on 
£8,000, and yet it is one of the most economical and popular 
Children’s Hospitals in London. 

Application for tickets, £3 3s. each (or £15 15s. forsix), 


may 


be made to Miss Chaplin, Secretary of the Hospital, 11 Carlton 


House Terrace.—I am, Sir, &c. A. 
THE CINEMA 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sin,—Referring to your ariicle in last week's Spectator, 


? 


** The Cinema.” When I was in Bruges in April, 1914, I saw 
a most wonderful film of Dante’s Inferno. It closely followed 
the text of La Divina Commedia, and showed the pictures 
in their order : Charon’s Boat, Suicides turned into trees, the 
Lake of Pitch, the Vale &e., &e. In most of 
the scenes Virgil and Dante appeared, and there was no 
modern story to interrupt the majesty of the scenes. I 
was entranced by this portrayal of the Dante Inferno, and 
have often wished to see it again.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A Constant READER, 


of Disease, 


THE CROSS-WORDS MANIA 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sir,—There are several things I should like to say on Mr. 
Denis Mackail’s article on Cross-Words Puzzles. I confine 
myself, however, to one point. Ife speaks of Acrostics as if 
they belonged to the same category as Cross-Words. This is 
not so. A good Acrostic is of a literary nature, and its solution 
is a literary pleasure. The Cross-Words Puzzle is relatively 
mechanical and requires nothing but a good dictionary and 
endless patience. 

To illustrate : 
was :— 


In a reeent Observer acrostic one of the bars 


* Her heart, we read, ht to soften, 

By sitting still and smiling often.’ 
To find out that this means COW takes some ingenuity, and 
some familiarity with the great bards England! The 
Cross-Word equivalent is ** Domestic Animal” (three spaces). 
One has simply to choose between Pig, Hog, Cat, Dog, and 
Cow. Verbum The Cross-Words craze will die out. 
Magna est 4 axposroxis et prevalebit !—1 am, Sir, &e., 
JAMES I, MUIRHEAD, 
W. 8. 


one soug 


of 


as ’ 
sap | 


12 Campden Hill Square, London, 


OXFORD READING GLASSES 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of January 24th, Mr. Denis Mackail, 
in his article on ** The Cross-Werds Mania,” * Like 
the cocktail, the foxtrot and the hern-rimmed spectacle, 
the Cross-Words Puzzle has come tous from the United States 
of America.” In the light of this, it amuses me to reflect 
that back about 1914, when horn-rimmed first 
showed signs of becoming fashionable in America, they were 
known as Oxford reading glasses. It w: then, 
and is by many still assumed, that their crigin was England. 
Indeed, this assumption may have been partly responsible 
for the rise of the fashion. Ilere, then, is yet another bond 
between the great English-speaking peoples !—I am, Sir, &e., 


J. B. 


SaVS, 


S} ectacles 


assumed 


is 


POETRY 


THE MESSENGER 

Tr was that time of tender light 

When eastern slopes shine like the rose ; 
lashes of the night 

ere the eyelids close, 


sefore the 
Droop wanly, 


A quictness, profound, intense, 
Made the one robin’s song a word 
Of intuitive 
A portent such as men hay 
When 


Their senses te 


Innoes nce, 
» heard 
soul catastrophe s have stirred 


=e 
ya GUICKENCG pace 


I listened, hushed with re 
Rich with a sudden eift of : 
In that dark and lonely place. 


Ricuarn ( 


verence, 


race 


utRCH,. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


LABOUR'S MONEY 


Unrrep Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.]| 


[CopyriGur IN THE 


With an Introduction 


Laborr’s Money. By Richard Boeckel. 
‘Martin Hopkinson. 


hy the Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, K.C, 

7s. Gd. net.) 
Here is a book which is, indeed, of the moment. It is a 
book of reconciliation—of reconciliation between Capital 
and Labour. By this I do not mean reeonciliation in the 
sentimental sense of talk about the milk of human kindness, 
of getting people to understand each other, and to love 
their neighbours and not think of themselves. I do not 
want for a moment to sneer at these things. They are ail 
of great importance, and however much the bitter men may 
sneer or the practical men may smile, they are realities and 
cannot be forgotten or ignored without great danger. For the 
moment, however, the reconciliation that I am dealing with 
is reconciliation in a wider and more abstract sense. 1 mean 
by it the bringing together and the fitting in of ideas which 
appear to be antagonistic, or, at any rate, irreconcilable. 
For example, we are being perpetually told that the interests 
of Capital and Labeur are irreconcilable, that they are con- 
ditions of combat, not of co-operation, and that we must 
accept this fact of perpetual strife and collision and face it 
for good or evil as something which cannot be changed. 

Now, the claim of this book—and it is a claim which, if 
established, as I believe it is, makes it of the very greatest 
importance —is that if you make enquiry and analysis in the 
proper scientific spirit you will find that the antagonism is 
superficial, not fundamental. The truth is that Labour can 
use, and may use, without forfeiture of any of its rights 
or duties, or aspirations, the mechanism of Capital for the 
betterment of human society. Labour and Capital are recon- 
cilable because in a correct analysis Labour is shown not to 
differ in kind from Capital. To put it in another way, Labour 
is Capital. The potential wealth which happens to be stored 
up inside a man, but which is nevertheless exchangeable 
because in demand, is, or can be, as much the foundation of 
credit as any other form ef wealth, actual or potential. 
But these are abstractions, however interesting. 

The notable thing about Mr. Boeckel's book, Labour's Money, 
is that it is not theory, but the story of actual doings. The 
theories do not emerge till the facts have been recorded 
and their consequences noted. The book has on its cover a 
short summary which cannot be bettered, and therefore 
shall be quoted :— 

“A study of Trade Union activity in the United States, showing 
how the preduction of a new social order is being arrived at by 
the judicious use of Trade Union funds. While the end sought 
in this movement is as revolutionary as any radical reformer 
could wish, the means for its achievement hold no threat of indus- 
trial disruption or public disorder. The movement does not 
look to the everthrow of Capitalism. On the contrary, it accepts 
the institutions of a capitalistic society and seeks to work, through 
capitalistic methods, towards a new social order.” 

My only criticivm of this is that it may seem to the more 
ardent and uncompromising people on the Labour side as 
if there were too much of the flag of truce about it—too strong 
a desire to be conciliatory at all costs. In reality there is 
nothing of the spirit of yielding in it. It contains no sug- 
gestion of surrender. On the contrary, it is a_ strong, 
sensible, well-written plea, designed to show that Labour can 
ect what it wants, or a great deal of what it wants, by a proper 
and legitimate use of the instrument of Capital. I have one 
more thing to add by way of introduction. Lord Milner in 
his excellent preface to the book points out what he has 
already said in his Questions of the Hour. It is not only 
conecivable, but desirable, ** that the people engaged in any 
industry should themselves be its capitalists, or, in so far as 
they need the 
the use of it, 


ssistance of external capital, should pay for 
without becoming subject to the control of its 
pos esSsors., 

That, I may add, is an admirably lucid statement of what I 
have long desired, namely, that men should “ set themselves 
words, 


on work. In other recognizing that their power 


of work makes them capitalists in posse, they should obtain 





credit for their potential wealth—just as the Industrialig 
does for the wealth he hopes to create by his energy and man. 
agement. They would thus become their own masters, ied 
Milner in his statement explores a further dey elopment Of the 
process, or rather adjustment, of interests between Capita) 
and Labour. Under such an adjustment a body of associate) 
workers could, as it were, make themselves the intermediaries 
or agents, for the obtaining of external capital. By doing i 
they could prevent the evils which come into being when 
Production is under the direction of what might be called 
* naked ” Capitalism. 

Labour's Money begins with the story of how a Trg, 
Union in America, instead of keeping its money in Governmen: 
or other securities, used its reserve funds to establish a banking 
business, but a banking business with a difference. Tj 
Labour Bank was established, not to act as a servile imitation 
of capitalistic banks, but was consciously and distinctly de. 
signed to finance Labour movements and to act as a conduit 
pipe, so to speak, by which external Capital might reag) 
and irrigate the fields of Co-operative Labour. — Py 
first Labour Bank in the United States which was organized 
and operated under the direction of a Trade Union was opened 
at Washington in the summer of 1920. <A > seeond Trad 
Union bank on larger lines was established six months later 
at Cleveland. They were both established out of money 
owned by prosperous Unions who already had several milliog 
dollars on deposit with outside banking institutions. The 
idea of using their money, not to support the existing ¢ apital- 
istic System, but rather to create and maintain a new system 
of what might be called Labour Finance, originated with the 
leaders and officials of these Unions. It may have been that 
the original purpose of the first Labour Banks was to get a 
larger return for their Trade Union funds ; but they very 
soon saw that they could use their money in the perfecth 
legitimate work of preventing what was called in America 
“the deflation of Labour.’ The Labour Banks used their 
money as a brake on this process. 

Three years after the first Trade Union Bank was founded 
at Washington a dozen Labour Banks had come into existence, 
with capital exceeding thirty million dollars (six million pounds 
sterling). The book before me does not give the very latest 
figures, but I have little doubt that if they could now be given 
it would be scen that the development goes on steadily and 
prosperously. Mr. Richard Boeckel, a Labour writer, be it 
said, with a remarkable power of resisting opportunities to 
make rhetorical scores off his opponents, and with a mind 
which can be suave in exposition without being unctuous, well 
sums up the situation as follows : “ The labor banking move- 
ment, with its promise of a revolution in Trade Union methiods, 
is a movement of the workers to assume control of their own 
money for use in their own interest.” He goes on to tell the 
story of how in a marine repair workers’ strike in Norfolk in 
1920 the workers made use of the Labour banking movement 
and employed the weapon of Capital to fight Capital. In this 
strike one of the repairing engineering companies did not join 
the Iron Masters’ Association, but stood out. The Masters 
naturally, and indeed inevitably in such a conflict, tried to 
get rid of this company, which they regarded from their 
point of view as a * blackleg ”’ concern. The financial con- 
dition of the company was not very t 


strong, and it 
could only continue operation as long as_ the 


Bankers’ 
Trust Company furnished it with operating credits. It 1s 
alleged that under the influence of the Iron Masters’ Associa- 
tion the company received formal notice from the bank that 
it could not continue to grant the old credit facilities. To 
cut a long stery short, the company found that the condition 
under which it could continue to be financed was that it must 
enter the Iron Masters’ Association. The company, though 
unwilling to accept these terms, was apparently unable to 
Then an idea occurred to one of the 
If one bank could force an 


find any other way out. 
oflicials of the men’s unions. 
industrial enterprise to suspend its operations by withholding 
credit, a Trade Union Bank, by supplying the necessary credit, 
could enable the enterprise to go on, After a little negotiation 
the solution was found; but the Trade Union Bank made 
two conditions. One was that the Company should keep its 
plant in continuous operation, and the other was that part- 
time work should be given to all members of the Union at the 
This arrangement proved a double 


Union's seale of wages. 
If this particular strike had continued 


blessing for the Union. 
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the Union would have had to pay out a very large sum in 
strike pay for its members. The investment of the Union's 
in the repair company, by enabling the company to 


money / 
nion labour, relieved the Union of a 


goon employing Trade t 
a was using its reserves in the most 
the contest at 
workers. Mr. Boeckel 


yery large liability. It 


Largely by these means 


for the 


economie way. 


Norfolk ended in a victory 


woes on to give other examples of equally judicious uses of 


Labour's money during strikes. 

In this incident it was soon seen that there was a new way 
of using Capital to strike. |An example 
is given in which during a coal strike the workers purchased 


idvantage in a 


at work with advantage to them- 
Labour 


mine made very large profits. | 


4 mine and set themselves 


and ereat advantage to the money which 
the blackles 
hat Labour money available for schemes 
that 


control which has become so important an 


selves 
they employed, as 
Further. it was seen f 
of production also opened the way to association in 
the matter of 


aspiration in the eves of Labour. 


[ wish I had more space to deal with the throng of inter- 
esting que stions and suegestions raised by the book before 
me. I can. however, do little more now than put up the 


biggest possible sign-post to induce people interested-—and 
igg | 
not 2— im tie 


reconciliation of Capital and Labour 
VWoney Vir j 


with the 


to manu- 


Boeckel, in dealing 


be lent 


to read Labour 


onditions under which Labour monev may 


facturers. provides several excellent “slogans ”™ for his cause 
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COMPETITION 


The Editor of the Sprcerator offers a prize of £5 for an 


original four-line epigram on 


Mr. J. St. Lor 
the Kpigram Competition has been 


STRACHEY writes : 


proved in many ways, 


* The Modern 


but in none more 


World.” 


From ever, point of view 
uccess That is 


difficulty 


a gvrent 


than in the 


of selecting a winner. It was no case of Eclipse first and the 
rest nowhere. Seven or eight entries finished neck to neck 
and twenty per cent. of the rest wet | the running. 

~The scholarship in the true ser t literary good 
taste and distinction shown bv the maiorit i the competi 3 
was strongly marked. It was clear. too, tl the riters went 
to work with custo. Few of the rses ibmitted were 
anaemic, pedantic. pre is or jejune— the worst vices of tl 
sh rt }? }. 

“Competitor weeeded where many tru ts ha itfer! 
failed. To write an epigram which is worth printing is no light 
matter. Curiously enough, Shakespeare never wrote oi nor, 
to the best of my belief, did Milton, Wordsworth. or Tennyson 

The prosodic side of the competition deeply interested n 
It seer i to show that the metri ilu i hiift Possib! 
the n eneration will feel for the Vict nd earl 
Georgians what Dryden felt for Cha Ife d bed * thie 
beauty of his numbering” as * 1 Be that as iti thre 


new poets show no decadence in th 


are living things to them. and not mere gauds 
In the end the task of judging resolved it t arch 

for small bleniishe * af was me I t ) i? ) rit lj i 
award was to be made at all. The epigra ) Gamn Wits 
one of the last to be discarded 
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It is, therefore, awarded to Mr. Colin D. B. Ellis for the neatest 
and most classical of all the epigrams submitted :— 


Science finds out ingenious ways to kill 

Strong men, and keep alive the weak and ill— 

That these a sickly progeny may breed, 

Too poor to tax, too numerous to feed.’ 

“It has given me very much pleasure to read the contribu- 
tions that were sent to me, and I feel that sufficient good 
epigrams were written to merit at least thirty prizes. May I 
congratulate all of the competitors upon the general excellence 
of their wits and abilities? There is no other way of doing 
justice to everybody. A delightful epigram by Mr. J. D. 
Newth, which was not quite appropriate to the competition, 
is being held over for use in the Poetry column of the 
Spectator.” 





Our readers have been so delighted with the competition, 
and the work of the staff has been so much brightened by the 
entries which came into the offices day by day, that we have 
decided to announce a further Competition in next week's 


Spectator. We hope that the new Competition will give an 


equal opportunity to writers of prose and verse and to men of 


all tempers and moods of mind. 

There are still left to us a great number of very quotable 
epigrams, and we can do no more than sample them, expressing 
our apologies to the many competitors whom we have no 
space to mention. Mr. G. A. Hicks was very stern and, we 
think, very sound in his diagnosis : 

*“ The wounded World, like some neurotic mind, 
Seeks high and low a remedy to find ; 
With high strung nerves, unable to relax, 
Falls easy prey to unavailing Quacks.” 
Mrs. Frank Tf. Taylor wrote one of the most graceful and 
pleasant poems we received from America :— 
“The old folks say, * An awful muss ° ; 
The young folks, * We don’t care.’ 
* It looks the very same to us,” 
The Sun and Moon declare.” 
*“ Scrutator was more hopeful and more magnificent than 
most competitors ; he held that the world was in very safe 
guardianship :— 
* It tosses in a drugged, uneasy sleep, 
Bound by strange spells far-sought to lull its pain ; 
The Lords of Light their vigil o’er it keep ; 
It yet shall wake ; they never watch in vain.” 
Far otherwise Miss Frida White: her second coup!ct has 
the genuine nightmare ring of late cighteenth-century 
fiction : 
* She holds all: in her power lies earth's increase. 
She knows all: has she not known war and peace ? 
See how the Modern World with mocking eyes 
Affronts the horror of her destinies ! ” 
Of the great number who considered that idleness was the 
gravest economic crime and the worst disaster of our times 
Capt. H. EF. Foster was perhaps the best :— 
The Modern World wants cakes and ale, 
Offended if such fare entail 
More work than when, by men more tough, 
Bread and small beer were deemed enough.” 
Mr. K. St. J. Kennedy sent in a poem which was more a short 
story than a satire upon the whole world; and more 
epitaph than epigram :— 
* Here lies a man who entered Holy Orders 
(He kept a private school) to get more boarders. 
He preached, played bridge and knew his paradigms, 
And here he lies, a pattern of his times.” 
We are convinced, moreover, that it is an exceptional man in 
these days who knows his paradigms. 

It was interesting to see that the women who contributed 
epigrams were a good match for the men. Pseudonyms and 
indeterminate initials have often concealed their work : but 
& surprising number of the epigrams we have printed were 
written by the sex which was once thought impudent or mis- 
guided if it took to verse. 
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BOOKS 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 
Horace Watrote when he was an old man, “ turned y 
seventy-one.” was persuaded by Miss Mary and Miss Agn« 
Berry to put down in writing the stories of his elders and gp, 
temporarics which he had told them so readily in conversatin, 
There won't be any history in them, he announces, p 
immediately afterwards he is suggesting that the South ¢ 
schemes did much to establish the House of Brunswick op {j 
British Throne, * by diverting the national attention fry 
the game of Faction to the delirium of Steckjobbing,” p, 
the most part he writes very amusing gossip of Kings 
Queens and courtiers : it was not for nothing that * the fy. 
vehement inclination ” he ever expressed was to see the Kj 
Mr. Paget Toynbee now prints these Reminiscences of Walp , 
for the first time in full, and appends a hitherto unpublish 
notebook of Walpole’s Notes of Conversations with lL 
Suffolk (Clarendon Press). 

* * « “ 


An extremely important book in the quantity of “ cay 
histories ” it gives is Dr. John T. MacCurdy’s The Psychol 
of Emotion: Morbid and Normal (Kegan Paul). It is py 
MacCurdy’s aim to show how closely the psychology of ¢ 
insane follows that of the sane: and yet with what an wm 
bridgeable difference. One of the most constant traits jj 
morbid states is the quickness with which a patient applies 
remark to himself. His self-regard being, as it were, sick ani 
tender, every word brings it into irritation. ‘* For instang 
if a normal man hears someone say ‘ lobster” he thinks at on 
of something to eat. The melancholic, however, engrossed 
with thoughts of death, jumps to the conelusion that this is, 
reference to a threat of boiling him alive.” The material iy 
this volume is valuable, and the book is written without an 
special technicalities. Messrs. Kegan Paul send us also Tiy 
Psychology of Religious Mysticism, by Professor James }, 
Leuba. It is written with a decidedly rationalistic tendeng 
but it covers much ground. After its fashion, it is an enjoyabl 


book: where else but in America could we have foun 
** statistics of percentages of believers” used with s 
solemnity ? The percentages among modern American 


follow :— 


Belisvers in the Ged of the Christian Churches :--- 


Physical 3io- His Sociolo- Psy 

Scientists logists, torians. gists. logis 
Lesser Men «2 49.7 «2 39.1 of 63.0 .. 29.2 .. ® 
Greater Men .. 34.8 oc 16.9 of 32.9 .. 19.23 of 133 


Believers in Lnmortality :— 
37.1 co 45.1 oe & 
40.0 oe 25.4 eo Gla - a . & 


* * 


Lesser Men .. 
Greater Men .. 
* % 
The history of the past six or seven years in ifungary should 
have much light thrown upon it by the publication of Fightin 
the World: the Struggle for Peace. by Count Michael Karol 
ex-premier of Hungary (Kegan Paul). Count Karolyi is now 
an exile in England ; his estates have been confiscated by the 
Hungarian Government ; but at one time he was one of tle 
most important statesmen in Europe. “To write thee 
pages,” he says, “ was a duty to history and to myself. To 
history, for I know things which no one clse can know; 
myself, for Iam being bombarded with charges which it is my 
duty to repel.” 

eo * * « 


Mr. R. L. Hobson has written a treatise on The Lett 
Ceramic Wares of China (Benn), and has illustrated it wil 
seventy-six excellent illustrations. Ife reminds us that during 
the whole of his period (The Manchu dynasty, 1644 to 19> 
“there has been a brisk trade between China and the We* 
and our ancestors since the days of Charles the First have ber! 
able to obtain their goods direct from the Chinese manuia’ 
turers.” The Libraire Nationale d’ Art et @ Histoire publ 
2a magnificently illustrated edition of a book by Mr. Lauren 












Binyon, Asiatie Art in the British Museum 
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WYNDHAM 


Life end Letters of George Wyndham. By J. W. Mackail 


1 Guy Wyndham, 2 vols, Hutchinson and Co, 42s. 


GEORGE 


ant 
readers with a mass of ap- 
which to search out the 
lic has not, however, 
left them to do their work unaided. About a third of the 
grt volume is given up to a rough sketeh—very brilliant 
and pleasing of the life of this great country gentleman 
vith his masterly grasp of the 
longing for the art of literature and his hereditary turn for 
If this sketch be used as a key the book in intelligent 
Indes d, we are half convinced 


MackaAiL has presented his 


Mr. : 
material from 


unsifted 


parently : 
tharacter of George Ws ndham. 


life and ¢ 


art of life, his passionate 


polities. 
hands should prove deli; htful. 
that this is a very good way to write biography for judicious 


skippers or leisure Ik people who like the ir reading to last. 


When George Wyndham died—vyery easily—in 1912, 
+ forty-eight, he had ‘drunk of in great gulps.” Ile 
had enjoyed most of the thin hich the English world 


once offered to the very fev Many strange streams met 


his blood. His great ¢ dfather on his mother’s side 


ont Lord Edward Fitzgerald, husband of Pamela, the reputed 
Genlis. Ilis 
meat grandfather first Lord 
teconfield, the illegitimate son of Lord Egremont by the 

} Wyndham, 


daughter of th libra 
- elements in hisancestry, 


igughter of Philip} c dOrl at Mime. de 


on bis fa 


and 
s side was the 


ian of Westminster Abbey. 


we are told, never forgot thes« tran 





though. certainly, there was ne thing in either of his parents 
to make him remen ber them. They were simply typical 
members of the Engtish governing class of their day whose 
strong desire to serve their country ¢ <eused the great pre- 
ecupation of their lives which was the keen pursuit ofa 
I ins and womanly happiness for themselves and for their 
ind daughters. Pheir eldest wn. George. had a delightful 
childhood endins Kiton life nd jong Eton holidays in 
which he read 1 rode and pla ted among a light-hearted 
cousinhood who rejoiced toge r in the greater English 
country hou . When Etor ve soldiering took its plac e. 
but his military duties, except for the short period of the 
Sudan campaign, were “largely m f trivial routine,’ 

d his time was filled up with hunting a 1 shooting at hon 
lin Ireland \! J \ London Society at it 
gayest and t | liant ii \ e the great functions 
like Ascot : | drag, the bet the champagne. In all 
rections he t the pace prett 1. All this absorption 
in ple I however, went i r with an intense, one 
chit ilmost y nh a on to his firmly and 
great ent i li ti pecially Elizabethan 
terature ife w happi tl th his mother. whom 
he vowed he | las no! ever been loved before, 
his fatl V to hu vhen he went to the Sudan: 
i feel to have had such a son is! to have lived ip vain. 
H is a des ption ecurriu 1 one of his letters of his 
I A r weeks, undiluted 
| il livin { I m of verse and gallop 
ol 1 ever convii 1 t i. bold fercer ul the 

English ta the t ) lisal progressio1 
i A \ u ! l i ! ining of enj t 
( d ( l | it tie did t know 
s i ral is | "a vawn y 
\ him happily married 
Wir. A. J. B i nd ing | l 

’ l then he turned his 1 
‘ ' ( ' lis o 
[ tom. less I les 
; ] 1 t we 
1 
" Tema 





current of blood ” enthralled him. He began to think things 
out anew, and he developed a far greater sympathy with the 
Nationalists than a Unionist Government could be expected 
Yet it was with the full consent of the Cabinet 
that he chose Sir Anthony Macdonnell,a Catholic and a Liberal, 
to be permanent Under-Secretary of State upon Sir Anthony's 
own terms. “I should be 
under 


to approve. 


willing,” Macdonnell writes, ** to 
this that I am 
adequate opportunities of influencing the action and policy 
of the Irish and 
control) am allowed freedom of action 


take office you on condition given 


Government (subject, of course, to your 


the law.” 


subordinate a ereat deal of 


within 
George Wyndham gave his 
could 


rope, and it was small wonder that John Redmond 


soon write of the Chief Secretary : ** I am obliged to be fierce 
with the Irish 
and we all know it.” 
that the 


hunting 


with him in publie but I know he is with us 





people that is—* in his heart, 
man governing 


with the 


wonder, too, if men began to say 


Ireland 
hounds. 


was running with the hare and 


gut before the fiasco which led to his resignation Wyndham 
enjoyed a glittering success: ** They do believe in me and 


} 


belief in the Empire because of their belie 
in me,” he The L 
King and Queen to Ircland threw the « 
fervour of royalty. Edward VII. 
that both the Chief Secretary and the 


Secretary 


tremble towards 
wrote. ind Bill passed and the visit of the 
ountry intoa momentary 
“indicated a desire 
Under- 


George 


Permanent 


should remain a a ire which « iused 


Wyndham soon after to refuse the governorship of Bombay, 
which, perhap thir turned out, he had better hav: 
accepted. 

The loyal entl sn n fizzled out Wrvndham was 
severels criticized on all hands, was accused of being, in fact, 
a Unionist in sympathy with the Cathol rity Des 
perately disappointed and overwork d, whirling rather 
than walking through his day f > hy id always been 
over-engined for his hull. Wvidhanv taving | 
obviously overtaxed. Artificial int i | of 
violent exe € only ran up t ty Lhe i 
do 1a vd V nt ; i I Du i rit 
Dev luti n imbrog ’ i th 
divulged in these \ can but t! ) 


ii I 
of what he is | I i 
but chivairously ref i I {4 
a polic W ud i _ 
tion was. Ot ¢ ! i Out 
Al i¢ Irish ‘ \ 
politi il itid} } ! | v! 
were already king f i tv} ! \ z 
to his 1 raph ! dl 
men with their i t i 
eto enti nt 
Perhaps n ti 
mibitio i t ‘ 
B vd | i li I j 
\\ <tr | 3 f 
is. No { | s 
lib I I 5 a | 
\ i 
(1 NOTABLE PLAY 
Tl 
‘ ; ‘ 
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medium; and The Sisters’ Tragedy, however arresting and 
sincere, wears a too obvious air of youthful inexperience. 
But with A Comedy ef Good and Evil we find Mr. Hughes 
brushing aside mere flairs and fashions and setting out upon 
an experimental path that is all his own; for although, as 
we have said, the play is an achievement, it is a promise and a 
portent also. Or rather, it may be, if Mr. Hughes wills it so. 
With this play a distinct precedent is ercated, both in the 


originality of the matter and in the unconventionality of 


manner. There is no other modern play quite like it ; and 
when it was produced lately by the Three Hundred Club it 
proved such a puzzler that the ingenuity of the critics was 
severely taxed to find some appropriate tag by which to label 
it. The Comedy. however. refuses to be put uader any accepted 
modern category. It stands alone. In part it is a queer 
mixture of realism and fantasy, holding the balance nicely 
between the miraculous and the natural, its dark realities 
fitfully played upon by the shifting lights of a Celtic imagina- 
tion. In part it comes nearest to the mediaeval morality-play, 
fetching its ancestry from a distant, simpler-miaded world 
where credulity is not synonymous with ignorance. And in 
part it is sheer comedy wherein (so successfully is it contrived 
upon its alien fantastic level) we watch the antics of a miracu- 
lous leg and willingly suspend our disbelief. Not a little of 
the poctic faith with which we allow the abnormalities of 
character and incident in this amazing play is duc. we believe, 
to the persuasive, almost hypnotic Welsh dialect in which it 
is written :— 


Aad you, leg bach, you all Vve got now. Aid T not under 





standing it, not at all: why you not hiving a head, leg, so you 
helping me understand? An old silly leg without any brains, 
what use she for understanding ?.. . Well, well, perhaps it's 
better L not understand teo much: it is faith you wanting, Minnis 


Ww? 


Williams, faith. Understanding, she not any good for vou at alt. 
The use of such an idiomatic speech tempts one into a com- 
parison with Synge; but the comparison cannot be pressed 
very far. True, Mr. Hughes’ subject-matter is as distinetly 
local as the dialect he is employing : neither the incidents he 
presents nor the atmosphere he creates could possibiv be 
other than Celtic. But the influence he must exert (if he 
continues, as we hope, in the direction he has indicated in the 
Comedy) cannot be merely local; for with that play he brings 
back to our stage a dignity and a high sincerity Uhat have too 
long been absent. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hughes obliquely discredits the Expres- 
sionist School of Drama ; but, consciously or unconsciously, 
he has taken a lesson from it. Not that he inclines, super- 
ficially, to its methods. The Expressionists, by an almost 
total refutation of existing stage-conventions, aimed at 
nothing less than a dramatic objectification of their emotional 
reactions to Life. There is nothing so precious in the work of 
Mr. Hughes. In their efforts towards a new Dratna, however, 
the Expressionists accomplished something outside their aim : 
in breaking down the accepted stage-limitutions they released 
drama from a condition that was fast approaching bondage. 
Mr. Hughes, in common with one or two more of our younger 
dramatists, realized this: and these four plays all represent 
a very vital attempt to lead English drama into fresh paths 
Three of them are a littl too obvious in their determination 
io be new : but the Comedy shows no such siens of wilfulness. 
[f not in actual fulfilment, in portent it is the most important 
zontribution to the comedies of our time. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Callinicus: a Defence of Chemical Warfare. By J. B. 8, 
Haldane, (Kegan Paul. 2s. Gd. net.) 


Mr. THanpane’s is a gruesome book. Ife takes for his patron 
saint a Syrian of the eighth century A.p., Callinicus, who 
invented ** Greck fire ~ and * prolonged the life of the Hastern 
Roman Empire for another 750 years and saveda large part of 
Christendom from Moharumedan domination by his invention.” 
It was a weapon to terrify more than to kill: but if succeeded 
in its purpose. And he comes to the defenee of scientists, 
who, when they perfect the instruments of war, are often 
regarded as devils incarnate. Every discovery of a new and 
more effective weapon. he argues, reduces the inbumanity of 


war. Tle quotes statistics and he quotes personal experiences. 
Ite has himself been wounded, he has been buried alive, 


—— 


and he has been several times asphyxiated to the point ¢ 
unconsciousness, ** The pain and discomfort arising frop, 
the other experiences were utterly negligible compared With 
those produced by a good septic shell-wound.” He ag, 
us to consider a war with armies of the present size in whig, 
the opposing sides were drawn up ten deep and were engaged 
i i H ‘ 2 "es 

in hacking at cach other with swords. The casualties and the 
agonies of pain would be far heavicr than with our modey 
weapons. 

Yet Mr. Haldane lets us consider the blue sea, too. Ty, 
his account of the arsenie compounds, which were itt; 
developed during the War :—- 

* They are, however, weapons of very great efficiency, and it js 
weil known that they would have been used by the British at aq 
rate on a very extensive scale in 1919. In small amounts, thes 
smokes merely make one sneeze. In somewhat larger amount 
they cause pain of the most terrific character in the head q 
chest. .. . ‘Vhese symptoms are acconipanied by the most appalling 
mental distress and misery. Some soldiers poisoned by these sy} 


stances had to be prevented from committing suicide ; othe 
temporasily went raving mad, and tried to burrow into the groul 
to escape from imaginary pursuers. And yet within forty-vig 


hours the large majority had recovered, and practically 1 
became permanent mvalids.” 

It is well to have before us, tabulated and explained, t! 
ways in which men may kill or torture cach other in war 
and the more we keep alert to those sufferings, the more y 
can visualize them and feel them in the imagination, the les 
likely are we to drift into wars by carelessness or stupidity, 
There is 2 book of some popularity called The Romance 
Modern Battles; Mr. Waldane’s book calls attention rathe 
to the squalor ef modern battles, their tragedies and their 
ineptitudes. For even with the most humane instrument 
of war ever invented. the lachrymatory gases, we can s 
the waste and stupidity of war. These gases will set a bat. 
talion, or an army, steadily and uncontrollably weeping 
so that the soldiers cannot see for their tears. 

* Lachrymatory gas was only once used under ideal conditions— 
by the Germans m the Argonne in 1915. They captured a fair 
extensive French trench system and about 2,400 prisoners, alm 
all unwounded, but temporarily blind. When they gave t! 
number of prisoners, the French authorities not unnatur 
protested that this mumber was practically equal to the total 


their casualties. And this was quite true. The French we 
unprotected. They were deluged with shells giving off a vap 
which temporarily blinded them. They could not even run awa 
The Germans walked across, removed their rifles, and formed the 


up in columns which marched back, each led by a German 
goggle ae 

And where is the romance in such warfare 2? We see mor 
clearly every day that the individual acts of heroism wh 
wars may produce are no justification in themselves for sending 
men off to fight each other : it would be no tess reasonable 
snateh babies from their mothers and fling them into t! 
Thames in the hope that some women would show th 
meternal love by plunging in after them. Even a war! 
defenee, even a war for the highest ideals, should be regard 
as at best a deplorable and bitter necessity, no ™ glori 
adventure.” 

For the rest. Mr. Haldane writes with wit and insight 
he gives us instances to prove that though we blundered shock 
ingly at times during the War, we seem to have been sensil 
to the extreme when we are compared with the German 
IIe shows that scientific research in England was far mor 
capable and far more inspired than it was in Germany. Thi 
is a hook to be read by every intelligent adult, 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES IN THE EIGHTEENTI 
CENTURY. Vols. |. and Il. ay H. L. Oseood. (Co 
University. Press. $5.50 eech.) 
HERBERT LEVEL OSGOOD. By J). BR. Pox. (Col 
University Press. $1.50.) 
Hirt are two volumes out of seven that tell the story of t! 
American colonics down to 1768: the first three only wi 
published in Professor Osgood’s lifetime, and two are still ! 
come. In 1887 Osgood made a resolution, less dramatic bi! 
as earnest as Gibbon’s in the Forum. to write the history | 
English America impartially and completely.  Tfe suc ceeded 
in doing so be trained on German seminar lines a schoo ! 
American historians of whom G. L. Beer was chief, and mad 
the most thorough study yet accomplished of carly America 
institutions. The labour was enormous, for no availabl 
source went unexamined ; it was carricd on for thirty-el* 
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years, and at first despite great pressure of teaching and 
University administration. Professor Fox's admirable and 
regrettably short study of Osgood shows some of the difficulties 
and how they were overcome. Yet to the English reader who 
js not an expert on transatlantic origins these volumes will 
be a little disappointing. Such a man is interested in the 
American Revolution as a conflict in political allegiance, but 
he does not feel himself gripped by the parochial controversies 
out of which it grew. 
the picture, for not even a French war could make New 
England and Pennsylvania pull together. Democracy grew 
on the frontiers, and frontier society seldom produces great 


There is no central theme to concentrate 


wen or great ideas. The stery has from its nature to be 
told sectionally. One wishes, knowing the wish is absurd, 
that Osgood had not been so conscientious, had not begun at 
the beginning, since his life ended before he could draw to an 
end placed in 1788 or 1787: then the Bancroft legend re- 
vivified by Sir George Trevelyan would have been cast out 
for ever by students, perhaps even by text-books. Osgood 
could write pithily enough, as the extracts from his articles 
quoted by Professor Fox show, but he could not make vivid the 
prosaic narrative of American constitutional growth between 
1690 and 1740. 
rather than a 
generalization by his German training. 


Only genius could do that ; he was a scholar, 
afraid of 


genius, and mede unnecessarily 


THE SHINGLING OF JUPITER. By Ewan Agnew. (Palmer. 
3s. Gal.) 
BENEATH this provocative titie Mr. Ewan Agnew has written 
an attractive little play. The moral is: when one’s dreams 
come true they are no longer one’s dreams. The play is 
about an astrai visitor who, on an intelligence mission to the 
earth, calls at the Richmond house of a retired Civil Servant 
and, falling in love with his daughter, somewhat ungallantly 
sends her back to Jupiter in his aeroplane without him. 
There are some umusing conversations between young mei 
in the Air Force, in the Foreign Office, and in the literary 
The play would certainly be a find for many 


profession. 
amateur societies. It offers no technical difficulties in pro- 
duction ; it has the right number of men and women charac- 
ters; it should not prove too difficult to act. 

NOTTING HILL IN BYGONE DAYS. 


(Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 


By Florence Gladstone. 


Miss GLADSTONE begins with the sons of Cynesige who dis- 
covered a favourable spot above the marshland of Fulham 
about a.p. 700 and earries the history of Kensington through 
to the present day. The book is too full of information to 
make easy reading, but it is worth concentration, and will 
certainly send the reader out to see what respectable strects 
cover the footpaths that used to run from outlying farms to 
the Kensington highway. It is surprising to learn that 
Notting THll was a village in the ‘sixties, its pigkeepers’ hovels 
preparing the way for the present slums. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Fenrvary brings us a particularly interesting batch of maga- 
zines, the political articles being specially worthy of notice. 
The Nineteenth Century coutains three papers on 
questions. In the first Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Elgood reviews 
the situation in Kevpt. Nothing can be done, he maintains, 
ettled upon 


Kastern 


to dispel * the distrust and suspicion which hove 
Cairo so long as Great Britain concedes none of her present 
’ ! - 

demands complete 


military rights and so long as Egypt 


evacuation.” He discusses inconelusively the possibility 
of removing troops from Cairo and protecting the foreign 

further 
‘ 


equal hesitaney a plan for safeeusrding the 


residents by an improved system of police. Le 


GISCLISSES WW ith 


suez C; 


Briti-h 


nal by means of a joint garrison ef Keyptian and 
British 
1 


admits, some risk. But he asks: 


troops under command. Every thinkable 
expediont involves, he 
“Tt Creat Britain genuinely desires to conclude an agree- 


taken?” 


ment with Eevpt cannot some military risk he 
In = Should) Kneglishmen Enter the 


Sir Reginald Craddock tonches 2 burning question. The 


Indian Serviees ? 
re 1 " . 
aitieulty of eettin 

the lack 


and work will) be 


first-class men to embark on an Indian 


tarecr | * that their day-to-day conduet 
judged by by Oriental 


writer makes an appeal for the Indian 


of security 
British and not 
Standards.° The 


Serviecs, urging upon able and ambitious young men the duty 


of continuing to keep the peace among the warring elements in 
India and assuring them that among the Indian masses the 
Knglish Raj is not declining but growing in popularity. 
A curious light on the same subject is thrown by 
Bishop Whitehead in ** The Outecastes of India.” These 
“outeastes ” form one-sixth of the total population. They are 
awakening to the fact that their hope of a freer life lies 
in us and not in the dark superiors whom they have served 
for a thousand years. 

Sir Charles Mallet in the Confemporary denies * The Value 
of Imperial Preference.” The present proposal for Preference, 
he writes, “is not a proposal for giving us equal treatment. 
It is frankly a proposal that we should tax our consumers, 
reduce our revenue—so far as revenue duties exist already 
and prejudice our trade with forcign nations in order to 


i 
secure larger profits for certain Colonial interests.” le 


maintains his case by figures, and then warns his readers of 


another danger. A policy of Preference might, he thinks, 


ri 


make for Imperial disintegration by involving us in disputes 
between one Dominion and another. 

The fierce sincerity of the writers in the National Revicw 
always commands aitention. This month * Diarist ask 





Ile assures his readers that 


“Will Germany Disarin 
H five vears Germany will be the most 


* Tn little more 
powerful nation in Europe” and that she 
-aged men are old, and may get it 





hopes to try for 
her revenge before middl 
by means of powerful gases and other processes evolved 
from experiments in her new chemical laboratories. 

The best thing in a most interesting Blackicood is the article 
on * Boswell Without Johnson,” by Mr. Leonard Whibley. 
Founded on the new * Letters of James Boswell,” it is a really 
delightful character study, setting Boswell’s amazing vanity 
and occasional humility in a charming light before our eyes. 
We see the man who could say of his own vanity and egoism : 
they dis- 


They are the indigenous plants of my mind : 
tinguish it,” and also, “I have at bottom a melancholy 
east, which dissipation relieves by making me thoughtless 
and, therefore, an casier tho” a more contemptible animal.” 
Allthose who are interested in journalism-——and whois not ? 








| 1772—1925 


} 


“Better than ever.’ 


What does 
The Morning Posi 


Say about it? 





| 

| | 
| Full Facts, Fair Comment. 
| Britain's predominant 
‘onservative organ : now 

the Talk of the Country. 
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should read ‘* The Italian Newspaper Press,” by Mr. James 
Murphy, in the Fortnightly Review. There are, we read, as 
many daily papers in Healy as in Great Britain, but their 
combined circulation does not reach two and a half million. 
It is well, perhaps, that it is not greater considering the 
manner in which many of them are conducted. The second 
part of * The Great War and the Aftermath,” by Messrs. 
Bernard Shaw and Archibald Henderson, is in reality an 
article by Mr. Shaw on the present position in Ireland. His 
outlook is, we gather, hopeful. 

* A Plea for Bushy Whiskers,” in this month's Empire 
Review, is an amusing satire upon the manners and customs 
of the new generation. 

All lovers of Austin Dobson will be delighted with * An 
Austin Dobson Causerie ” appearing in this month's Cornhill, 
by his son. Alban Dobson. 
hitherto printed for private circulation only, or not prinied 
it all. 


It contains several short pieces 


FICTION 
JOSEPH 


Tales of Hearsay. By 
7s. Gd. net.) 


CONRAD'S 


( onrad, (T. 


TALES 


Joseph Fisher Unwin. 


The Black Mate was the first story that Conrad wrete ; 
and it shows many of the faults which he fought to overcome 
with a pertinacity that brought its full reward. Probably 
the plot of first to Conrad; he then 
worked, with an exquisite tact and a heroic anguish, to sce 


his novels occurred 
clearly and fully the characters who would most enrich the 
plot and to chasten and modulate his phrasing. He never 
attained to the abandon and proiligacy of the greatest writers ; 
It is true that in 
this way art may become most keenly self-conscious ; but 


he walked always with the extremest care. 


the difliculty of ravishing away the reader, of lifting him into 
the surprise and excitement of beauty, becomes graver and 
The Blick 
Mate Conrad had already achieved a gentle purity of style, 
but he had not fully developed his command in psychology ; 
the plot stands up bare and sullen, and seems to say * 

me as you will, my benes will still stick out.” 

And here, in Tules of Hearsay. we have the best example we 
could have been given to compare with his early work. “ The 
Warrior's Soul” was the last short story that Conrad wrote, 
perhaps the simplest and most lucid of them all. 


vraver as art becomes more self-conscious, In 


Dress 


There is 
still the plot for our interest, a problem, a situation invented 
But the plot is short, and scarcely centers 
into the story; it would detract from no one’s pleasure to 
know it During the from Moscow a 
Russian officer takes prisoner a Frenchman had 
now, tortured and broken and 


in a tragic irony. 
beforehand. retreat 
who once 
rendered him a great favour : 
bestialized by his sufferings, the Frenchman entreats the merey 
} And Russian 

most idealistic of bey s. He considers the problem 


of a bullet. Tomassoy, the is the gentlest, 


humiainest, 


as open-mindedly and conscientiously as he can; and fires 
the shot. * You know what the world’s justice and mankind's 
judyument are like. They fell heavily on him with a sort of 
inverted hypocrisv. Why that brute of an adjutant 
himself was the first to set going horrified allusions to the 
Shi ' : prisoner in cold blood!” 

But tl rv holds the reader apart from the plot by 
t vividness, the sensational exactness, by which it calls 
up the dead. d peless tramping of Napoleon's army, 
moving tike blotebed ond disintegrating automata, ¢ ipable 
‘ '¢ tOMOTORN OF | Lim. through the un tried 
and vicior ws: the attacks upon them by the Russian 
F } ’ j ! but plain butchery. since the French 

1 no int t in life. no desire to live. and could 
j ne i is that swept down and killed 
i lon 
ortes inthe book, © The Tale i ( 
i ithe in tot ] { 
! Prince R nis 
’ { atl ~ 

( He seldom spol 
’ ( c ¢ t I 


a 


of a fugitive army; but an army of unconquerable spirit, 
fired and ennobled by their patriotism and hatred of tyranny, 
intransigent in defeat. The portrait of Prince Roman 
himself, quiet and dignified, setting aside his private griefs 
to fight with ardour and without romanticism for his country, 
is surely and affectingly done; and the setting—a child 
astonished and a little disappointed that this old deaf man 
whom he meets is one of the princes of whom he has learnt 
from fairy tales—gives us exactly the apt incongruity, the 
contrast, which will best enhance the rest of the story. 

Conrad, in all his works, retains the mark of his extraction, 
He is always a very Anglicized Russian in his outlook and 
his methods. Russian, we say, though he hated the Russians 
above all nations; for he is the natural follower of Gogol, 
Pushkin, and Turgeniev. It is astonishing that Dostoievsky 
and Chekov never influenced him ; that he took no advantage 
of the liberations of thought and technique that they brought, 
No doubt his perseverance, the agonies he endured in trying 
to write well. made him unsympathetic to their quicker, more 
piercing genius. Perhaps the consciousness of his heritage 
of grief and nobility made him more traditional and con- 
servative. A world-compelling greatness his; 
but we are grateful for everything he wrote, and these four 
stories are thoroughly worthy of him, and illustrative of 
his qualities. It is rarely that so good a yolume is post. 
humous!y published. 


was never 


AFRICA 

Black Laughter. Llewelyn Powys. 
net.) 

Legs Parsons. 


By (Grant Richards. 6 


By Ferdinand Berthoud. (Harrap. 7 


3. Od. n t.) 


IN the heart of Africa, remote from the tracks of missionaries, 
and with few enough neighbours of any sort, good or bad, 
Mr. Llewelyn Powys kept a sheep farm: or rather he kept a 

For whenever the droughts were too 
the beasts of pres 


few thousand sheep. 
long continued, or were too lively, or 
mysterious diseases broke out among the flocks, it was time 
to pack up and occupy another site. The very first nicht after 
Mr. Powys had left the Uganda train, when he was sleeping in 
the ramshackle hut by the railway station, a roar like thunder 
woke him: * so sreat that one felt 
the hollow vaulted night retained its vibration long after the 
actual roaring had subsided.” 
nearer: at last the alert and nervous traveller could hear 
breathing outside the flimsy door. Everything became silent 
held no more sleep for Mr. Powys. At 
daybreak he peeped cautiously round the door, and, finding the 
coast was clear, stepped over to the station. ‘ The Indian 
official, with a little round turban-like cap on his head, was 
looking out of a narrow window. I 
had heard the lion. * Yes. 
every night, he a polite 
water from tanky.”” 
Mr. Powys soon learned to treat much graver danvers with 


its force and volume were 


The roaring grew nearer and 


again, but the night 


whether he 
il hear him: 


mane 
asked him 
he come 


ink 


he said, ‘ 


lion, he no hurt anyone, he di 


as he needed to, indecd, 


equanimity when he was the one 
white man among a crowd cf uncivilized native servants. with 
lions, leopards, boars, elephants and a hundred other unre- 
strained animals around him. But he never quite attained 
to the simple nonehalance of a Duichman of whom he tclls. 


They went for a stroll together to examine a spring near by, 
and the Dutchman brought with him his monerel dog. *“ My 
friend was very fond of this dog, fond ef him with the pecul . 
tenacious fondness that grows up in the hearts of luman 
beings who live in solitude with only th GCI us animals 
as companions. Every time, there! that the d ung 
back he would insist upon our waiting for him.” On when 
thes turned and whistled for the ac ; | ! i i il i 
behind a clump of bushes. They 3 , 
doe pinned down under t i ri i ... * i 
das | BD? .” \ i ! I 
\ ! 1 1 
+! } 1 } 
') ( t { i 
' ' 
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Supplement says: “ 
memory and 


| lhe Times Litera 
original book . .. an astonishing feat of 
intuition.” The Daily News say “A unique story, un 
usual in every respect... it has all the excitement and 
st artful shocker. It is unlike any- 

and should be read by 


Says: 


the horror of the m« 
tl have ever read betore, 


; thing we 

} everybody to whom fiction means something more than 
stock situations and figures.” 

Walter de la Mare says: “ The reading of ‘ Cub- 


wood’ is not only arresting and refreshing, but an unusual 
prec oft experience. It is visit into a country o1 
uncontaminated delight and freedom.” 


The Courtyard 


By NEVILLE BRAND, 

Author of “ Narrow Seas.” 
Brand can create both atmosphere and character, 
is a really vivid and exciting romance, 


‘The Courtyard’ 
remarkably well.”—H eekly 


and \lr Brand writes 
Iestminsler. 

‘Will add to the reputation Mr. Neville Brand made 
‘Narrow Seas,’ fulfilling in all ways 
earlier work.’—Daily Telegraph. 
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scenery of veld and forest and mountain. Mr. Powys’s style 
is sometimes a little tired and motionless ; but he has it well 
subdued : he does not try to be literary : he never overpaints. 
A fair example of his abilities is the following passage : 

* Suddenly without the least warning the whole forest was 
echoing with the most awful noise that | had ever heard. It was 
like the screeching whistle of a reilway train blowing full blast. 
It was deafening, bewildering. I was on my feet in an instant. 
Forgetting about my gun I began rushing back along the path 
up which I had come. I had taken only a few steps when right 
in front of me, framed in the green forest foliage, | saw the head 
of an elephant. The animal’s trunk was waving backwards and 
forwards among the branches, its black ears were spread out from 
its head like great flapping fans, and it was emitting all the time 
a succession of shrill blasts. I wish L could convey to you how 
large that head looked. A single glimpse of it was enough for 
me. IL turned and fled. I had hardly reached the place where 
| had been sitting when I caught sight of the back of another 
elephant. I dodged again and flung myself desperately through 
the tangled growths. I came upon a tree which had ropes of 
heavy creepers reaching from its branches to the ground. 1 
seized some of these with my hands and began pulling myself 
up, but each time I put any weight on them they gave, and l 
found myself once more on the ground. During those few seconds 
| experienced a nightmare sensation such as I shell never forget. 
There was a crash behind me, and again L dived away on the look- 
out for some tree whose trunk I could climb. At last L found 
one and began half swarming and half pulling myself up. | was 
only just in time. One of the elephants had evidently got wind 
of me, for it came crashing forward to the very tree up which 
Iwas. [remained perfectly still, clinging like a frightened monkey 
to a branch which | believed to be out of harm’s way. | could 
pot see what was happening below, but L felt the cedar sway 
hackwards and forwards as the great beast put its shoulder to it. 
I felt sick in the stomach. There was an odd fungus on the branch 
and 1 concentrated my eyes upon its poisonous colour, wondering 
whether the next moment [| should be shaken out of my position 
like a ripe medlar. { knew that it is no joke to fall into the power 
of an infuriated elephant. They simply kneel on you and erush 
you flat, cracking your ribs as if they were made of wicker-work. 
1 allowed a full hour to elapse before L began to contemplate a 
descent from my position. ... Henceforth I resolved to give 
elephants the widest possible berth.” 


exciting picture of Africa to those who can swallow the faniiliar 
white baby girls brought up to innocence and beauty amongst 
native tribes, lost peoples who are black with red hair and 
cloven feet, villainies and divine vengeance upon villains, 
hidden stores of diamonds, and the ennobling influence of the 
wide open spaces. Improbable is no fit word for the story : 
but it is good fun for all that. And the author has spent 
thirteen years jobbing about Africa: he knows the country, 
sure enough. 

THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA. 

(Cassell, 7s, Gd. net.) 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie, having hoisted the Jolly Roger, 
has cast himself free from psychological and other restrictions 
und settled down to tell his readers a good varn. Although 
much of the book is clearly derivative, certain scenes are 
exceedingly well done, notably the visit of the ancient Marry 
Hawkvard and Marsham, the tcller of the story, to the volcanic 
island where the pirate steamer hes met herend. Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s characterization is not quite happy in these new 
circumstances, and the figure of Hunt, the tailor, is as boring 
in the book as the man himself would have been in real iife. 


Mr. Berthoud’s novel, Legs Parsons, gives a good and 


By Compton Mackenzie. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
BANKERS ON THE SPPUATION 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ix another column I refer to the mecrtain tendency 
at the moment of Public Securities, and suggest 
that, given an early and substantial improvenient in 
trade, industrial and semi-speculative stocks may benefit 
for a time at the expense of Gilt-cdged securities. That 
suggestion, however, requires one important qualification. 
Budget day is approaching, and it is conceivable that the 
course of fixed interest securities may be affected to a 
considerable extent by the character of Mr. Winston 
Churchills first financial statement. The task of the 
ChanecHlor is an exceedingly difficult one. On the one 


hand. he must be desirous of such a revival in trade as 


shall relieve the unemployment problem, and at the same 
time increase the anninl tax revenue of the isschequer : 
while, on the other hand, he must also be anxioiws for 
none tars conditions eateulated to favour convers! i 


———, 


schemes. And yet, as we know, really active trade is hot 
usually accompanied by very easy money rates, and it 
that respect, therefore, Mr. Churchill is somewhat ont 
horns of a dilemma. : 


Berrer Trape Essenria. 

The first essential, however, and one which has the 
merit of mecting both of the situations I have referred ty 
is that there should be a further drastic “ cut ” in expen: 
diture, the margin for which, so far as Civil Service outlays 
are concerned, is, admittedly, very considerable. If Mp 
Churchill is able to secure this reduction, and is thereby 
able further to reduce the Income Tax, such reduetioy 
will, of course, in itself give a fillip to industrial activities 
Without by any means overlooking the possibilities of an 
ultimate reduction in the annual Debt Service through 
the precess of Conversion operations, there can be little 
doubt that both socially and financially it is a trade 
revival of which the country stands most greatly in need, 


Sin Harry Goscnen on tite OvTLoox.. 

With the exception of the speech to be delivered to 
Lloyds Bank shareholders next week by the Chairman, 
Mr. Beaumont Pease, we have now had from most of our 
leading bankers their views on the gencral financial situa. 
tion. Time was when these annual meetings were mere 
perfunctory affairs with a few words from the Chairman 
concerning the position of the balance-sheet, the gather- 
ings being attended by a mere handful of uninterested 
stock proprictors. To-day it is accurate to say that the 
whole business community at all events and, also, I think, 
a wider public awaits with the keenest interest the eare- 
fully considered views put forward each year bv our 
leading bankers with regard to the general position and 
outlook. Of the speeches delivered during the past week 
attention in the City has been especially focussed upon 
the remarks of Sir Harry Goschen at the meeting of the 
National Provincial Bank, and upon the address of Mr, 
Walter Leaf to shareholders of the Westminster Bank. 
The speeches of Sir Harry Goschen are always charae- 
terised by what may be termed level-headedness and 
sound common sense. Whether the subject is the Gold 
Standard or the trade of the country, Sir Harry Goschen 
never goes to extremes in his statement of the position 
and for that reason his views alwavs conunand attention 
in banking and business circles. 

GoLD STANDARD. 

On the present oceasion, Sir Harry Goschen made it 
perfectly clear that he considered the interests of the 
country, and not least the commercial interests of the 
country, would be best served by a return to the Gold 
Standard. He expressed the view that under the Gold 
Standard * the position of our merchants and manutae- 
turers would be greatly simplified in) purchasing raw 
material and other commodities. During post-War cur- 
rency conditions they have been enibarrassed not only 
with price movements, but also with uncertain exchan 
movements. ... . There is nothine which does more 
harm to international trade than uncertainty as to th 
amount which traders have to pay for commodities when 
the date of settlement arrives.” In these words Sir Harn 
Goschen really sums up the whole case of the Gold Stan- 
dard as regards the trade interesis of the country. — It is 
not a question of whether traders may find that maintain 
ing a Gold Standard means somewhat higher monev rates. 
The question is whether or no traders gain on balance by 
the Gold Standard. Under any conceivable currency 
system there would presumably be drawbacks as well as 
advantages, and, therefore, when considering the desira- 
bility or otherwise of the Gold Standard from the stand: 
point of our industrial activities, the point always to be 
determined is not whether money rates may or may not be 
rather higher and more frequently changed under the Gold 
Standard system, but whether the question of money 
rates ts offset by the advantages of stability in prices, &e. 

Trape Posrrion. 








.7 a° e » ‘ ~ . 
At the same time the Chairman of the National Pro- 
Vincial Bonk meeting was careful pot to plead for a return 
to the Cold Standard before we were in a position tho- 
hie 7 er + ancl » sntain it 

rot Ht © Dheihnboin Ww. and, thioreover, to matical! 
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with the trade outlook, Sir Harry Goschen stcered his == 


course between those who would have us believe that we 
are on the eve of a trade boom and the ulira-pessi- 
mistie views of those who present pictures of our indus- 
trialists being “* down and out ” as a result of foreign com- 
petition. What Sir Harry Goschen emphasized was the 
supreme need for an increase in our export trade, which 
increase, moreover, he maintained was of the greater im- 
portance by reason of the fact that since the beginning of 
the War our population is estimated to have increased by 
something like 2,000,000 people. This increased popula- 
tion, as Sir Harry pointed out, has to be fed, and if we are 
to pay for the necessary mereese in our imports there 
must be a corresponding expansion in our exports. So 
far, however, from that being the case, Sir Harry Goschen 
gave figures showing that, although we have slightly 
increased our share of the imports of other countries, our 
export trade has really decreased by something like 25 
per cent. Of course, this does not take inte consideration 
the question of our invisible exports, and these, according 
to recent figures published by the Board of Trade, are un- 
doubtedly an important factor. Unfortunately, however, 
a good many of these invisible exports, including, for 
instance, the interest received on our foreign investments, 
do not contribute very much to industrial activity or 
tend to relieve the problem of unemployment. 
Views or Mr. Lear. 

All the greater interest was taken by the Money Market 
in the speech of Mr. Walter Leaf, of the Westminster 
Bank, by reason of the fact that the speaker may fairly 
claim to have been among the first both to realize and to 
point out the necessity for the market rates of interest in 
Lombard Strect approximating more closely to Bank Rate 
if a sound position were to. be secured. Back in the 
summer Mr. Leaf put forward these views in the monthly 
circular of the Westminster Bank, and they were pre- 
sented in a way which caused the Money Market to appre- 
ciate the justice of the comment. It is true that Mr. Leaf 
advocated a rise in the Bank Rate, with which view the 
Market did not concur, but that does not alter the fact 
that in some other respects the Chairman of the West- 
minster Bank was perfectly correct in his diagnosis of the 
situation, and by co-operation between the banks and the 
Bank of England the general rate of discount was brought 
up nearer to the level of the official Bank Rate, with the 
result that a rise in the latter was avoided. Needless to 
say, Mr. Leaf is among the most stalwart upholders of an 
early return to the Gold Standard, but it will be noted 
that, like other bankers, he combined his zeal with con- 
siderable discretion as to the moment for re-establishing 
the free gold market. The City is entirely in agreement 
when he insists that the fact of the pound sterling being 
nearly on a parity with the dollar does not necessarily 
imply that we can at once remove the embargo on gold 
exports, though Mr. Leaf hopes that such removal may be 
possible during the year. It will, however, as he says, be 
necessary to look forward “ and assure ourselves that we 
have the power to keep the gold when it comes to us.” 
Moreover, in this connexion, Mr. Leaf, who is nothing if 
not practical, made the suggestion that the moment was 
possibly ripe for an international conference between the 
various central banks of Europe with regard to the whole 
question of resuming international settlements on a 
gold basis. 

NATIONALIZING Banks. 

Another subject on which Mr. Leaf was heard with par- 
ticular interest, and needless to say with approval in 
banking cireles, was that of the nationalization of banks. 
So far as the City is concerned, Mr. Leaf, when exposing 
the absurdity of nationalized banks was, of course, 
preaching to the converted, but his utterances were so 
well and simply expressed that it could be wished that his 
remarks might be read by the masses of the community 
which are so often persuaded by Labour leaders that their 
interests would in some way be furthered if banking and 
credit were controlled by the State. Whether a day will 
come in the far distant future when in some Socialistie 
millennium it will prove to be of advantage to entrust to 
the care and responsibility of the State the innumerable 
private enterprises—including banking—upon which the 

(Coniinued on page 212.) 
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Wyman & Sons, Lrp., and other chief 
Newsagents at home and abroad. 
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HE secret of the popular- 
ity of De Reszke Cigar- 
ettesamongst discriminas 


ting smokers lies in their 
superlative quality, their rich 
luxurious flavour and exquisite 
mildness. De Reszkes are 
blended expressly to obviate 
“smoker's throat.” Try a box! 


American Tenor Egyptian 
(Virginia) (Turkish) Blend 
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Sole righ T. Millhoff & Co. , Led, 
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A Few Pertinent 
Questions about 


your Investments 


which may lead you to adcpt a 
safer and more profitable plan 


Are your Investments worth to-day what you 
gave forthem? If you were forced to sell, would 
it mean that you must sell at a loss? 

Does your Income from Investments vary—is it 
affected by political conditions or the ups and 
downs of commerce? 

Can you be sure that in ten years’ time, when yout 
may need the money more than you do to-day, 
your Capital will be intact and still be a good 
income earner? 


A Sun of Canada Annuity 


means a larger and safer 
income guaranteed for your life 
The leading Company for 


Assurance Company ot Canada. 
to be gained elsewhere. 


Annuities is the Sun Life 
It offers advantages not 


You can double, probably treble, or may even be able to 
quadruple your income from investments by selling out 
and buying an Annuity from the Sun of Canada, All 
kinds of Annuities are dealt in—Imn Joint, 
Deferred, and Annuities with guaranteed return of 


1ediate, 


capital. Still better terms are given when health is 
imp — There are also most attractive Educational 
Annuities which make sure that your children will receive 


a par'y education whatever happens. 

The Assets of the Sun of Canada 
£ 50,000,000, and are under 
\\ hy not investigate? Let us know your date oi 
birth and amount at your disposal, and we will give you 
exact figures for vour consideration No oblig: 


curred. Write personally to the Manager, J. F 


now 0% 
strict Government Supe 
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13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Faboiac (near 
Temple Station), London, W.C. 2 
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If the Riviera is too expensive—try ’ 


| VENTNOR, Isle of Wight. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL. 


The Island's Southern Reso:ts have a we rful winter climate. 
The Hotel is sheltered, faces South, k “ig ove! the | sea, and has 
private cliff gardens. It is centr dl heated and furnished with 


| every comfort. Apply to the Mana r SPECIAL TERMS 


from now until EASTER, 
HOUSES LTD. 


London, W.C. 2. 


TRUST 
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welfare and prosperity of the country depend, time alone 
can show ; but it is quite clear from experiments made 
here and in other countries that under present conditions 
and with political life as it exists to-day, such a develop- 
ment would be disastrous and would probably terminate 
quickly in national bankruptcy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
UNCERTAIN: MARKETS. 

Caution and uncertainty constitute the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the Stock Exchange et the moment. On the 
one hand intrinsic conditions in most markets are sounder 
than at the beginning of the year, because there has been 
x considerable shake-out’ of weak speculative positions. 
On the other hand apprehensions 2bout Labour, and uncer- 
tainties with regard to the effect likely to be produced upen 
ithe Money Market should the ceuntry return to a Gold Stand- 
ard are oecasioning considerable doubts as to what may be 
terme | general market tendencies. 

* * a 
Labour ANXIETIES. 

To take these two clements of uncertainty alone, namely, 
Labour and the Gold Standard, it will be seen what a great 
difference might be produced upon the course of securities 
through the operation of any one of them. Any serious 
strike, say, in the coal industry would probably put an end 
to expectations of an immediate return to the Gold Standard, 
while equally it would bring to an end all hopes of an early 
trade revival. At the same time it is conceivable that those 
very circumstances might drive money once more into the 
Cilt-edged market and ocecasion a rise in investment stecks, 

* * * * 
TNvestMeNtT TENDENCIES. 

On the other hand, in the event of a return to the Gold 
Standard, it might be a case of the commencement of influences 
making for an improvement in the industrial and kindred 
stocks rather than in the investment group. That belief 
is based upen the idea that somewhat higher money rates 
might prevail and also that a return to the Gold Standard 
might synchronize with trade expansion, and consequently 
with a diversion of financial activities from fixed interest 
investment stocks to commercial enterprises and to securities 
connected with them. Incidentally, therefore, it | will be 
seen that those who hold that view evidently believe that 
the effect of any small rise in money rates upon the trade of 
the country would be more than offset by favourable factors 
connected with the Gold Standard, a matter which I need 
not claborate here. 

% % * * 
AMERICAN SPECULATIVE Buyine. 

In considering the outlook for seme of the speculative 
markets it may be well, perhaps, to take note of the directions 
in which activity at the present time seems to be connected 
quite as much with American as with local buying. Whether 
the movement will go far or whether any concerted action 
is implied, it would be impossible to say. but it is rather curious 
to note the totally different kind of stocks which are affeeted 
at the moment by American buying. In the case of Mexican 
Government securities, some of which have risen during 
recent weeks, it is not altogether surprising that America 
should have given a lead, for presumably financiers in that 
country should be well informed concerning Mexican develop- 
ments. In the case of the spurt in oil shares during the past 
week, the movement appears to have been not only sympathetic 
with a rise in Pennsylvania crude oil, but also to have been 
due to some extent to American buying. And even as 
regards some of the low price Russian bonds which have risen 
a little during recent weeks. American quite as much as English 
buying appears to have been responsible. 


A. W.K 





It is ‘the ‘ediginaliay aA Story’s Fabrics for 
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well known among the discerning public. 
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49-53 Kensington High Street, W. 
eit. 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45 o.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
FEB. Oth, 10th and ith Ernst Lubitsch’s production, ** THREE 
WOMEN,” starring PAULINE FREDERICK, MARIE PREVOST, 
MAY McAVOY and LEW CODY; Comedy and Sports Film, etc. 
FEB. t2th, 138th and 14th. GLORIA SWANSON in ** THE HUM- 
MING BIRD"; Doris Kenyon an Harrison Ford in ** BRIGHT 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS"; Zsop’s Fable and Felix, etc. 
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A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “Qj 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69, 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Shareholders. 


BURBERRYS'’ : 
SALE: ° 


| | During Februcry 
Weatherproofs, Over- 
coats, Lounge, Dress 
and Sports Suits, re 
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or 
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Sale List Post Free 
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LEARN FRENCH OR SPANISH 
on your Gramophone 


The new Conversational Method of teaching languages that has beer 
perfected by the International Correspondence Schools enables you tc 
speak, read, write, and understand French or Spanish with fluency and 
ease after a few weeks of study. You use specially prepared records on 
your own or any other gramophone. ‘ou can play the record fast ot 
slowly as often as you like and just when you like. Your exercises are 
corrected on the Continent. Learning much as you learnt your mother 
tongue, success is assured. ° 


Write to-day for booklet and 
FREE SAMPLE RECORD 
International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
167 Internationa! Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C.?. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special ra there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Sec retary to-da 

£23,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 





FIRST PUBLIC APPEAL FOR 70 YEARS. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL since 1758 has Rescued 








and Trained, Free of Charge, 15,000 Girls. 
£10,000 wanted for Urgent Reconstruction. 
DO HELP US. 


THE WARDEN, MAGDALEN HOSPITAL, Streatham, LONDON, S.W.1¢ 
Bankers: Messrs, DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross, LONDON, S.W+l, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED. 





IMPROVEMENT OF OUR NATIONAL 
FINANCE. 





DESIRABILITY OF GOLD STANDARD. 





REVIEW OF TRADE CONDITIONS. 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH. 


The Annual Meeting of the shareholders of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank Limited was held on Thursday, January 29th, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, KX.B.E., presided. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read by the Chief 
General Manager, Sir Alfred E. Lewis, 

The Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen, befere we turn 
to the accounts I propose to say a few words with regard to some 
of the matters we touch upon in the report. 


You will, I am sure, all share the sorrow we feel at the less we 
have sustained during the past year by the death of General Sir 
Hugh Drummond. General Drummond, who joined our board on 
the amalgamation of the Union Bank, was held in the highest 
esteem and regard by all these with whom he came in contact. 
He took the keenest interest in all that concerned the bank, and his 
absence from our meetings is deeply felt by all his colleagues. 

We also have to record with much reeret the death of our extra- 
ordinary director, Mr. John Dennistoun, formerly a director of the 
Union Bank, and also the less the bank has sustained inh the death 
i Mr. D. H. Shilson, a local director of the bank at St. Austell, 
and formerly senicr partner of the firm of Shilson, Coode, and Co., 
of that plac e. 

New Directors AND MANAGERS, 

During the past year your directors have appointed Sir Arthur 
Balfour, one of the local directors in Sheffield, to a seat on our 
beard. Sir Arthur’s wide experience of business in general, and 
his special knowledge of the iron and steel trade will be of great 
value in our deliberations. 

We have also had the pleasure of appointing Mr. Austin Low, a 
director of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Limited, and a former partner 
of that firm, a director of this bank We shall not only have the 
advantage of Mr. Low’s long knowledge of banking at our dispc sal, 
but his presence at this board will keep us in clese touch with cur 
allied institution. 

The re-election of these gentlemen will be proposed in due course. 

The general management of the bank has been strengthened by 
the addition of Mr. Whitehurst (formerly of the Bradford District 
Bank), Mr. Eltenton, and Mr. FF. Waller to the number of our joint 
general managers, and Mr. Tawell, manager of our City office, 
has been appointed an assistant general manager. The beard have 
had much pleasure in appointing Sir Alfred Lewis to be chiet 
general manager, in recognition of the hard work and ability he has 
devoted to the service of the bank. (Hear, hear.) 

The absorption of the Guernsey Banking Company by this bank, 
to which L was able to refer when I had the pleasure of addressing 
you last year, has been carried into effect on the lines then indicated 
to you, and the amalgamation, which has entirely justified our 
anticipations, is, we believe, of use to our customers as well as of 
advantage to the bank. <A local advisory board, eomposed of the 
former directors of the Guernsey Bank, has, as foreshadowed, 
been formed and proved of great value in the management of our 
business in the island. 

During the year cighteen new branches and agencies have been 
pened bringing up the total number of our offices to 1,116 
and arranvements are in train for the further establishment of 
new branches where favourable opportunity offers. 


THe BALANCE-SHEET. 

In the balance-sheet which you have in your hands you will 
see that the paid-up capital now stands at £9,479,416, the increase 
over last year’s figures being due to the purchase ot Messrs. Grindlay 
« Co., Limited, and you will, I am sure, share the satisfaction we 
feel in the realization of the ambition we have expressed on more 
than one occasion, of bringing our reserve fund up to a sum equal 
to the capital of the bank, which has materialized during the past 
year. Liabilities for acceptances, indorsements, &e., stand at 
112,948,373, and are set oft by the contra entry on the asset side 
ot % balance-sheet representing our clients’ liability under this 
head, 

Current, deposit, and other accounts amount to £254,921,144, 
and on the other hand we hold as set out on the asset side of the 
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account: coin, Bank of England and currency notes in the United 
Kingdom and balances with the Bank of England. £30,920,371, 
or 12.1 per eoent. : balances with, and che ques m course ot ec lle« 
tion on other banks in the United Kingdom and Irelan 

drafts, &e., in transit, £9,597.331, or 3.7 per cent. 
call and short notice, £15,997. 118. or 6.3 per cent. : bills discounted, 
£37,093,884, or 14.5 per cent. : investrnents, £42.587,820, or 16.7 
per cent. of our deposits. These tegether make an amount of 
£136,106.525, or 53.3 per cent. of our deposit (Hear, hear.) 

Our advances at £131,242,923 show that our custemers have 
made a somewhat more extended use of the facilitix 
their disposal than in 1923. 

The purchase of Messrs. Grindlay and Co., Limited, accounts 
for the increase of the figures representing our holding of shares 
in other banks. 

The amount at which our premises stand is, notwithstanding 
the additions to the bank's premises, only slightly higher than 
last year, ‘ : 
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PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS, 

Turning to the profit and loss account, our profits for the year, 
including £933,754 15s. 2d. brought forward from 1923, show an 
available balance of £2,907,797 L2s. 3d. 

During the year, as [ have already mentioned, we transferred 
from this amount £179,416 to the reserve fund, the dividend paic 
in July amounted to £758,353 5s. 8d., and a further dividend we 
have declared, which is payable to-morrow, will absorb a similar 
sum. 

Of the sum remaining, we have transferred £160,000 to the 
pension fund, £160,000 to the bank premises account, and £100,000 
balance of £911,675 


to contingencies account, leaving us with 
Us. Lid. to carry forward to the 1925 account. 

I need hardly add that in arrivieg at the figures now submitted, 
full provist n has been made for all bad and doubtful debts, ane 
that our investments stand at or below their market value. 

One item of interest which is net seen in the 
increase in the amount of the turnover fer the year, which com- 
pares very favourably with the figures representing the cheques 
through the bankers’ clearing house. arti 
increase in the amounts which passed through the metropolitan 
and country sections of this bank gives us ground for hope of an 
improvement in trade conditions as « whole throughout the country 

1 should again like to pay tribute to the great esp 
which permeates the whole statf of the bank in every section of 
without the energy, zeal, and above all the loya 
co-operation which = this 
pessible to conduct the business of the bank successful 
hear.) 

The balance sheets of our affiliated institutions, Coutts and Co. 
and Grindlay and Co., Limited, accompany our own report. ‘They 
disclese a thoroughly satistactory 
regarding Grindlays, whose balance sheet a ars this year in out 
report for the first time, have been fully realized. 

Notwithstanding the many difficuliies our neighbours across 
the Channel have had to face, the results achieved by 
auxiliary continue to be satisfactery. Its business 
and the facilities it can offer seem to appeal in an increasing degree 
to our customers both at home and abroad. 
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, * , 
EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS. 


The eonditien of trade throughout the world so much concerns 
the banking community that it is well to consider for a moment 
the course of events during the past year. | feel sure that in 
some quarters too optimistic views have been pl valent, but there 
has doubtless been considerable progress made in the settlement 
of certain pest-War problems, and some improvement has been 
observed in trade conditions. 

The efforts we in this country have made and the burden we 
have borne during the last few years continue to bear fruit in the 
improvement of our national finance. Since April last we have 
been able to pay off nearly £5,000,000 of our debt to America, 
and have converted £239,000,000 of bonds, &c., maturing or 
redeemable at an early date into lower interest-bearing securities, 
with a more distant date of maturity, and in the conversion opera- 
tions alone a saving ef nearly £1,000,000 a year has been effected 
in the amount required for interest cn our debt. (Hear, hear 

We have fully maintained the geld backing of our currency, 
and our national credit, as reflected in the American exchange, 
has reached the highest point since 19!4—the pound sterling 
having been quoted on December 3lst at 4.73, and since that 
date has touched a still higher figure. One result alene cf this 
improvement is that we shall require less sterling to satisty the 
interest and sinking fund of our debt to the United States. ‘The 
service of the American loan requires for interest and sinkin, 
fund an annual payment to the United States at present amounting 
to $161.000,000. At the time of the negotiations for the funding 
ot our debt the American exchange stood at 4.64, so that the rise 
in the value of sterling means a substantial saving to this country, 





IMPROVED VALUE OF THE POUND STERLING. 


Various explanations of the improvement which has taken place 
in the value of the pound sterling have been put forward. Although 
the visible balance of our foreign trade, which is officially stated 
to be £344,000,000, is so much against this country, it is thought 
that a considerable income amounting to as much as £300,000,U00 
has been received from shipping, interest, and other invisible 
sources, which has largely reduced the visible adverse balance. 
Perhaps you have seen in the Press this morning the Board of 
Trade estimate which has just been published. The invisible 
exports are given as £370,000,000, and if that be so—which | hope 
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it is—it means that the adverse balance is entirely wiped out. In December, 1924, there were only 167 furnaces in blast as 


(Hear, hear.) At the same time it is unquestionable that the im- 
provement in the value of the pound sterling has been stimulated by 
the change of attitude of America towards Europe, followed by her 
entry into the International loan market. Due weight must be 
ziven to the psychological factor, and also to the recognition of 
the fact that sanctity of contract still remains one of the principles, 
and, indeed, the foundation of our national and commercial 
character. I think I am only stating what everyone recognizes 
that in the control of our national finances we have justly earned 
the confidence, not only of America, but of all the great countries 
of the world, and if, as I hope, the recent improvement in the 
value of the pound sterling is cf a permanent and not a temporary 
nature, it should be recognized by our traders that this achieve- 
ment has been secured without handicapping the industrics of the 
country by any unduly high or onerous rates for money. (Cheers.) 
Tur GoLtp STANDARD. 


T do not propose, except very briefly, to refer to the question of 
the return to the full gold standard by this country. I see no 
reason to dissent from the views expressed by the Currency Com- 
mission on this question in 1918. ‘There can, I think, be no doubt 
—and I believe my opinion is shared by the majority of people 
in this country—that the return to the gold standard and to a 
free gold market is most desirable in the best interests ef all con- 
eerned. With a restoration of the gold standard and a free market 
in gold, as prevailed in pre-War times, the position of our merchants 
and manufacturers would be greatly simplified in purchasing 
raw material and other commodities. During post-War currency 
conditions they have been embarrassed, not only with price move- 
ments, but also with uncertain exchange movements. With the 
re-establishment of a gold standard the pound sterling will again 
possess a stable value. There is nothing which dces more harm 
to international trade than uncertainty as to the amount which 
traders have to pay for commodities when the date of settlement 
arrives. It is true that this difficulty has been minimized to some 
extent by forward transactions in foreign exchange, but, not- 
withstanding facilities which bankers have been able to ofier their 
customers in this way, losses and considerable inconyenience have 
frequently been inevitable. 

I should at the present moment be sorry to embarrass those with 
whom the decision must rest by expressing an opinion, without 
full knowledge of all circumstances incidental to the case, as to 
the exact date when we should revert to our pre-War basis. 1 
trust, however, that the change will be made as soon as it is felt 
that we are strong enough permanently to reopen our gold market, 
without having to protect our stock of gold by such high rates for 
money as would hamper our industry and militate against tho 
proper development of our commercial interests both at home and 
abroad. (Hear, hear.) 

We welcome the improvement that appears to be taking place 
in the economic conditiens on the Continent of Europe. The 
acceptance by Germany and the interested Powers of the Dawes 
Report and the signing of the London Agreement in August last 
marked a great step forward. The settlement a few days ago of 
the thorny questions surrounding the allocation of the sum to be 
received from Germany under the Dawes scheme and the trading 
agreoinent with that country have done much to smooth the road 
for further progress. In addition the adoption of a sound currency 
by Germany has improved her credit and facilitated the resumption 
and extension of commercial relations with that country. 





INDUSTRIAL SITUATION. 


With regard to our own trade, agriculture is still in an uncertain 
condition. Continued outbreaks of feot-and-mouth disease have 
hampered the movement of stock and the export trade in pedigree 
cattle. The improvement in the price of wheat has assisted the 
farming community and, if maintained, will enable them to pay 
the higher wages to the agricultural labourer in accordance with 
the old adage —* A sack of wheat provides a week’s wages fer a 
farm hand.’ I trust the conference proposed by his Majesty’s 
Government will materialize and result in the provision of some 
useful basis for this important part cf our national industry. 

The coal industry, one of the most important branches of our 
trade, still remains in an unsatisfactory condition. The output 
is lower than in 1923, and our export trade, which amounted to 
about 62,500,000 tons in 1924, against 79,000,000 tons in 1923, 
shows a considerable falling off. High costs of production have 
affected the price, and the enhanced cost of fuel is hampering 
many of our important industries. The rate of output, upon which 

osts of production so largely depend, is lower per man shift 
than before the War, expenses are higher, with the result that not 
only have coal prices risen, but many pits, which are unable to 
work at a profit, are closed down and unemployment is increased. 
It is claimed that a slight increase in the rate of output would effect 


sal 
in the situation. 
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We can, I regret y. record no improvement in the heavy 
jron a high cost of coal, to which IT have already 
referred, and heavy expenses in other directions, handicap our 
manulacturer in meeting the keen competition they experience 
trom Continental producers. We do not knew whet! 
petitors are working at a profit, but I believe only those concerns 
in this country which are most favourably situated and which 
wre provided with the most modern equipment can produce pig 
gion and steel billets at the prices quoted to-day by Continental 
anak rs. 
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against 204 during the corresponding month in 1923, and our 
exports in 1924 of 3,853,000 tons show a falling off of 500,000 tons 
while our imports show an increase of over 1,000,000 to F 
pared with the previous year. 

I trust some remedy will be found for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. With changed conditions on the Continent there 
an alteration in the cost of production. It may also in time hp 
possible to reduce the cost of production in this country, but meny. 
facturers here cannot continue indefinitely to produce at a pries 
which shows practically no profit and very pessibly a loss. 2 

The trade in high-class steel and iron presents a somewhat brighter 
picture. The year opened very hopefully and a_ considera) 
improvement was apparent for the first few months. From thy 
end of May, however, this improveinent disappeared, and thr ughout 
the summer months the trade was much depressed. At the present 
moment prospects are more hopeful, orders more plentiful, anc 
provided the cost of fucl and transpert could be reduced, ther, 
should be no reason why we should not see 
of the Sheffield trade. 
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Any increase, however, in the cost of ccal or transport would be 
such a serious handicap to our industries at the present moment 
2s virtually to destroy any hepe of material development, a matte; 
of grave concern, in the light of the present state of unemployment 

A satisfactory feature in this branch of trade is that the alloys 
necessary for the manufacture of high-class steel, which wer 
formerly purchased from Germany, are now being produced in 
this country in a quality superior to anything purchaseable abroad, 
and our makers are to this extent assisted in mainta t]} 
high quality of the steel on which their reputation and trace depend, 

The finished tool trade has had a very precarious existence, 
Severe competition has been experienced irom manutacturing 
countries with depreciated currencies, and business has cn the 
whole been carried on with very little profit. 

During 1924 ships of a gross tonnage of 1,439,000 tons wer 
launched in the United Kingdom, against 646,000 tons in 1928 
and there are under construction at present vessels representing 
a gross tonnage of 1,297,000 tons, against 1,395,000 tons in 1923 
The situation on the whole is more satisfactory, and the opinion 
seems to be prevalent that prices have reached bottom. Inquiries, 
however, are more numerous than orders, and much work is gcing 
abroad owing to the lower costs of both building and repairs, ; 








CorTrTron OUTLO‘ YK, 


There is, I am glad to say, some improvement to record in the 
cendition of the cotton trade. The increase of 3.000.000 bales ir 
the American crop hes facilitated to some extent the supply of 
raw material. There has been a considerable fall in the price of 
American cotton, the quotation at the end of December, 1/24, 
being 13.50 as against 21.28 at the end of the year 1923. 

Spinners as a whole have had a better year, and the increased 
demand for goods has been reflected in the increase of the hous 
worked from 26} per week to 39} at the present time. 

Although the price of Egyptian cotton has remained high, 
spinners using this quality have been fairly well employed during 
the year and have probably done better, but although the production 
shows some increase, it is doubtful whether many of the mill 
working at any substantial profit. 

In the early part of the year manufacturers had a good proport 
of their looms idle, but there are more inquirics at present, and 
there is a better demand for many qualities of cloth which hay 
been wanted since the War. 

Increased trade is reflected in the figures for the export of | 
goods, which amounted to over 4,400,000,000 square yards, as 
against 4,100,000,000 square yards in 1923, but here again it s 
doubtful whether the increased trade has produced much acdditiona 
profit to the exporting merchants. The fierce competition ar 
ating from the Continent which this trade experienced during 
1923 has continued, owing to a large extent to depreciated current 
and the lower wages and longer hours werked in many of tle 
Continental factories. 














Growtu or Oversea COMPETITION, 
The competition arising from the manufacturers in son 
tries which in pre-War days depended to a large extent on Europ 
for textile fabrics continues to increase. ‘The number of spindles 
both im India and China is increasing, and the same precess 
taking place in South America. In Brazil, for instance, it 
estirnated that over 89 per cent. of the cotton goods « 1 


there are produced in the country, and the number of spindles ® 





compared with 1905 has been more than doubled. Netwithst g 
this, however, our share of the cotton goods imported into Bra 
has somewhat increased. ‘Trade in other parts of South Ame 
shows some Improve ment, but Chile was by ho means 
there was a considerable falling off in Peru. These mar! 
in themselves healthy ; remittances are coming forward rm 
and importers there are making money. 

Our trade with India has also been considerably better, } 
again the native productions compete in ail the lower 
The eld stocks of piece goods resulting from the slump of 19! 
have been absorbed, the country, alter two food mol! 


prosperous, and with setiled conditions, and the larger ¢ 


which is arising for her products in’ Europe, we hope a fart 
Improvement is In sight. We have in India, as in other ] 
face considerable competition from Japan, for whereas tl! siait 
which this country had of the imports to India in 1922 





i 
91 per cent. and that of Japan was 7 per cent., in 1929-1024 We 
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sountry’s share fell to 89 per cent., while the 
: . Italy also is 


Japanese proportion 
ose to 8 per cent. of the total. becoming a serious, 


r , 
in this market. 


competitor 
China has been passing through very disturbed times and the 
that we are doing with that country in textiles is at present 


trade + 4° ° 
Here again the Japanese competition is a disturbing 


yery small. 
factor. 


THe Woot A> 


The woollen and worsted industry is of such a complex naturo 
that it is som ewhat difficult to review the trade as a whole. The 
prices of raw wool, largely owing to keen Continental buying both 
in our Colonies and in London, have again shown an increase as 
compared with the previous year. This has greatly 
accentuated the difficulty of our menufacturers, as undoubtedly 
high prices have discouraged the consumer, thus inciting buyers, 
both foreign and domestic, largely to reduce their purchases. These 
nditions are also reflected in the efforts which are being made by 
unufacturers to ] aterial of a lower grade often containing 
in order to enable them to keep their machinery moro 
than would otherwise be the case. 


Dp Worstrp INpwustTRY. 


Increase 


( 
roduee 1 


n 
substitutes, 
emp 
This explains, no doubt, the fact that, whereas we have an 
i unount of woollen tissues exported during the year, 
worsted tissues show a falling off. Notwithstanding the keen com- 
petition in this direction from the Continent, our export of tops has 
nd, if anything, ‘The home trade, 
however. has not been good, and the wool-combing section in this 
has been quiet and carried on with comparatively peor 


es 
mlly ry‘ \ 


» in the 


reas 
ea 


heen fully maintained ¢ increased, 


ountry 
fit 
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I have now endeavoured to review briefly some of the conditions 
of the important basic industries of the country as they 
present themselves to my mind. You will have noticed, no doubt, 
that throughout all the trades on which I have touched the same 

Z., that of the difficulty of successfully meeting 

from othe These complaints have their 

sof production of which the increased expenses, 

wages, taxation, &c., furm a large proportion, 
rsal and insistent. 


more 


ymplaint arixes—v1 

competition r countries, 
high cost 
fuel, 
Unive 


origin in th 
t transport, 
al i they ure 
Export TRADE. 


BriTatin’s DEPENDENCE ON 


what prospects are there for the future of the 
country, wnd particularly for our export trade ? 
intensified by the fact 
if this country Is estimated to have 
ople, and that these people have 
tobe fed. As you are well aware, it is only possible for us to provide 
from home sources a very small proportion of the food required 
r the consumption of this : the remainder has to be 
ported from abroad, and has to be paid for by our visible and 


I 
in 
livisible exports. 


The question is 
ndustries of thi 
fhe importance of this part of our trade is 
that since 1914 the population ¢ 


reased by at least 2,000,000 p 


eountry 


[t is an interesting fact that prior to the War, when the 
world totalled about 


imports 
£4.565,000,000, 





the United Kingdom provided about 15 per cent. and the British 
Emopit out 26 per cent. of such total, and in 1922, when it is 
puted that on the same basis of valuation the import trade of 
the world had shrank to 75 per cent. of its pre-War dimensions, the 
shi of the United Kingdem not only had not declined, but had 
increased to nearly 17 per cent., and that of the British Empire to 

n yy t f the smaller imports. 
| } s, therefere, that although we have well maintained and 
f s tly increased our share of the imports of other countries, 
‘ le has really decreased by ething like 25 per cent., 
and hen it is really necessar us to do a larger export 
t tore to pay r the iner d imports which are neces- 
8 Such « imstances should spur us on to make every 
ettort nly to retain but to extend our business abroad. The 
I pects for increased trede throughout the world are, I believe, 
| it contidenee is gradually returning. Sentiment on 
s re oO} isti und people generally seem more prepared 
reasonable prices—and, of greater Importance still, more 

a to pay for the ds they need. 
How tro Meer ForetGn Competition, 


the used opportunities these 


tor us to put our- 


incres 
it is Imperative 


li we are to take advantaze of 


nor vourable conditions offer, 


8 bt Position to me competitron, from wherever it may 

L how im we do this? I believe we can only meet 
this for \ petition by producing large quantities of goods at 
prices eq t w those at which our neighbours are willing to 
Ss H h 





n that the skill of our operatives cannot be sur- 





passed by those of any other country, and it has passed through my 
mind in leri these problems whether any solution might be 
found in th nceentrati n of our efforts on the more highly finished 
id finer products of our manufacturers, where the skill of our 
workmen 1 iid play an important part, rather than on ordinary 
goods where competition is rife fatal objection, however, to 
t reies to such a policy is that the world is at present 
Be = Vy it necessities at the lowest possible cost, irre- 
spectiy the excellence or lasting qualities of tts purchases. ‘This 
being so, the pre ducer of highly finished goods would be faced with 
bat tra nd unemployment for hts operatives if he confined his 
ent roductions of this type alone. L feel the real remedy is 
u f production must come down. ‘There is no blinking 
the tact that generally speaking in no trade in this country are we 
Working to our full capacity per man per hour, 


There is, I fecl confident, no wish among our manufacturers to sea 
wages reduced while the cost of living remains at its present level, 
but, if the present standard of liviug is to be maintained, which I 
hope it may, operative labour in all trades must put forward its best 
efforts to increase the output per man hour in order to make it 
possible for industry to exist and to provide the same remuneration 
as at present. Restriction of output will never cure unemployment 
—it will increase it, besides increasing the cost of production. I 
understand that even a comparatively small increase in the rate of 
output in our factories would have a far-reaching effect in lowering 
the cost of production. I believe that in this way not only can we 
cheapen the cost of goods and provide more emy k yinent, but that 
it is in this direction that the salvation of our trade lies, for it is 
only by services rendered and the export of goods that we can 
provide the necessities of life for the increasing population of this 
country, (Hear, hear.) 


I now beg to move “* That the report and accounts, as presented, 
be received and adopted.” (Cheers.) 
Mr. F. C. 


Le MarcHant seconded the resolution. 


Several shareholders expressed the wish that the Board, in view 
of the fact that the reserve fund had now been brought up to the 
amount of the paid-up capital, would take into consideration the 
question of increasing the dividend to 18 per cent.—the rate which 
was paid before the War. 

The CHarmrMan, in reply, said the 
that it was quite out of the qu y alteration in the 
rate of the dividend for the past year. He could assure them, 
however, that the directors would be only too pleased, when the 
conditions of trade and affairs generally permitted, to give s¢ 
consideration to the wishes of the shareholders, 


shareholders would realize 
stion to make any 


rloud 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Brigadier-General the Hon. Everard Baring, C.V.O., 
Goschen, K.B.E., Mr. Francis Charles Le Marchant, the Right 
Sir Samuel Roberts, Bt., P.C., Sir Arthur Balfour, K.B.E., and Mr. 
Austin Low, C.1.E., the retiring directors, were re-elected, and Sir 
Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. (of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, 
and Co.), and Sir William Henry Peat, K.B.E. (ci Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell, and Co.), were reappointed auditors for the 
current year, 


Sir Harry 
Hon. 


A hearty vote of thanks was given to the directors, general 


managers, branch managers, and other officers of the bank for 
their efficient management and services, and also to Sir Harry 
Goschen for his able conduct in the chair, 

The proceedings then terminated. 
a ee ——— eae 
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THE WISE INVESTOR ° 


HE Wise Investor looks for 
security of capital and an 
adequate return, 6 
He will find both in the shares and 
deposits of the Woolwich Equitable 
Building Society—Established 1847. @ 
The Safety of Capital invested in the 
Woolwich Equitable Building Society is 
assured by the widespread area covered 
by its operations and by Reserves of 
£210,000—more than 10 per cent. of the 
Share Capital. 
As to the adequacy of the return—4% 
interest is paid on Deposit Bonds, 45% on 
Preference Shares, and 5% on Investment 
Shares—in each case free of tax. 
Do not delay.— 
Write at once for further particulars. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
| City Office: 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Capitai Authorised and Issued .. ; ; she £ 
Capital laid up ne ave ; & 3,0 ' bine ae re ) 
Reserve Fund ‘ ‘ £3,450, j 

Reserve Lial y ’roprietors £6, ) 

HEAD OFFICHI CORNHILL, Lon 5 Buk Be 

DRAFTS are GRANTED » Bank’s Bra ies thr yughout tl e \us 

trahan St s ; on New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REM 
TANCES are also made BILLS as purchased or nt yw collec i. 
DEPGSIIS are received for tixed periods on ¢t s which may be ascce- 


fained on apph 
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WESTMINSTER BANK. 





CHAIRMAN’S VIEWS ON DAWES 
SCHEME. 





BANK NATIONALIZATION CRITICIZED. 





Tue annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Westminster 
Bank, Limited, was held on January 29th at the head office, Loth- 
bury, E.C. Mr, Walter Leaf (the chairman) presided. 

After referring with gratification to the completion of the first 
section of their new building operations-—work worthy alike of the 
bank and of the City of London—the chairman went on to allude 
to last year’s great scheme of European reconstruction. The Dawes 

teport, he said, was the most important State document which had 
appeared since the Versailies Treaty. It showed a width of view, 
combined with a stern but reasonable and impartial sense of justice 
Which distinguished it in various ways from the earlier document. 
After referring in detail to the main provisions of the scheme, and 
to the conditions it imposed upon Germany, he asked how we should 
stand when the two years of recuperation had given way to the un- 
limited years of reparation ? How the enormous excess of exports, 
which we were forcing upon Germany, were to be absorbed by the 
world at large, without a ruinous competition with our own export 
trade, was a problem now exercising the best brains of Europe and 
America. An earnest attempt was being made to find the solution 
by common agreement between the nations of the world. 


THE RECOVERY OF STERLING, 


The Dawes Report, he proceeded to say, had already begun to 
bear fruits, and, among these, the appreciation of the £ sterling in 
terms of the dollar. This had taken place in spite of obvious diffi- 
culties— large sterling loans to foreign countries, an increase in what 
is called the “ adverse ’’ balance of our foreign trade, a rise in our 
own index number of prices of about the same magnitude as that of 
the American index. If, notwithstanding all these adverse cir- 
cumstances, sterling had continued to rise, we could only attribute 
it, he believed, to anxiety in the United States to employ on this 
side of the Atlantic that immense power of credit which had been 
given them by their accumulations of gold. America had grown 
tired of sterilizing this great fund and was seeking some interest on it, 


THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Proceeding, he said it did not, of course, follow that because we 
had arrived at parity we could at once remove the embargo on the 
export of gold. ‘This, he added, was due to expire at the end of 
1925, and one might at least confidently hope that it would not bo 
renewed. Dealing with the question of the power to keep the gold 
when it came to us, the chairman asked whether the time had not 
errived for that conference of National Banks of Issue for the for- 
mulation of a scheme of co-operation in regard to gold reserves 
which was called for by the Geneva Conference ? 

Meanwhile, however, the re-establishment of the parity was of 
immense assistance to international trade. It would be welcomed 
particularly by our great Dominions in Australia and South Africa. 
Jt would diminish to us the cost of the great purchases of raw material 
which we had to make in the United States, notably of wheat and 
cotton. And the end had been gained without any of the distur- 
bance to industry and production which had been so confidently 
predicted by the opponents, open or lidden, of what had been called 
* deflation.” 


GROWTH OF ADVANCES. 


Dealing with the internal history of the bank, he called attention 
to the welcome growth of their advances to customers, which had 
increased during the year under review by 20 per cent., from just 
over LL millions to 121 millions, the proportion to the current 
accounts and deposits having risen from 37 per cent., as at twelve 
months ago, to the more reasonable figure of 44 per cent, 


NATIONALIZATION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS, 


Finally, he referred to the proposal made in some quarters for the 
nationalization of our banks as a whole. If all the banks were 
nationalized, the measure would have to be applied to the foreign 
banks which at present operate in Great Britain, as well as to the 
overseas banks, Colonial and foreign, which, while domiciled in Great 
Britain, carry on their operations abroad. Unless, therefore, the 
nationalization of our own banks were combined with some measure 
for insuring the preservation of foreign banking facilities for inter- 
national trade, our own commerce and industry, notably that with 
our Colonies, would certainly suffer by the exclusion of foreign and 
overseas banks. 

Assuming that it was decided that the advantages of nationaliza- 
tion of banking were deemed to be sv overwhelming that foreign 
eomyctiticn was expelled at any cost, and the field reserved ior our 


a 
own home banking system, henceforth amalgamated into a Single 
bank, the property of the State, who would be the sufferers 9 Not 
the shareholders. For the time had not come when we need regand 
bare spoliation as within the range of practical politics. Would the 
taxpayer suffer? Would the State continue to make out of th 
banking business a net revenue equal to that which it was, by hypo 
thesis, paying to the dispossessed shareholders ? That was a questic, 
which he might leave them to decide. Nor, again, could he say that 
the staffs would suffer. Very likely not, so far as the rank and §j, 
were concerned, though it was almost certain that the big prize 
which served at present to stimulate ambition in the service would 
be largely curtailed. But there would be sufferers, and sufferers jy 
their vital interests—namely, the trading community, alike indys. 
trial and commercial. An inevitable result of the nationalization of 
the banks, as he saw it. would be a mest serious reduction in the 
amount of accommodation given to borrowers. The mainspring 
of the help which banks gave to their customers—help which jn. 
cluded a great deal beyond the mere lending of money—was inter. 
bank competition. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman terminated thy 
proceedings. 











NO HEATING OR MESSING IN_ USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Js indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE, 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY, 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer, 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds ot services effectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tube 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere, 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 














As a Twig Grows— 
The Tree’s Inclined 


is an old saw whose lesson is patent. 


If you wish your children to grow up to be steady, upright 
and thrifty members of the community teach them thrift 
while they are saplings by means of an 


Early Thrift Policy with the 
Standard. 


You can effect a policy for a child from age 1 to 10 for 
an annual outlay of from £7 to £10, and at age 21 
possession is obtained of a policy for £1,000 at the same 
nominal yearly cost, instead of the normal cost of twice 
the amount or more. 


No Medical Examination required. 
Write for leaflet “AC” 12, explaining the scheme, lo 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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THE BIBLE IN JAPAN 


Viscount Shebusawa, the Japanese philanthropist, 


said some time agv: 


There are lois of 
things about Christianity that I do not under- 


“T am a Confucianist. 
stand, But there are two things in your pro- 
gramme that are outstanding and appeal to me. 
One is your Bible. A copy was given to me 
years ago and I have read some of it every day 
since. It is the greatest book ever written. 
I wish there were a copy in every home in 
Japan.” 


The Bible Societies are doing their best to carry 
out this wish. The British and Foreign Bible Socicty 
has been at work for Japan since it was opened to 
the West. The first translation of the New Testa- 
ment in the Japanese language was printed in 1879; 
the whole Bible in 1887. 


mainly through its colporteurs, about 250,000 copies 


The Society circulates, 


of the Scriptures yearly in Japan, ard the needs and 
demands of the people have been greater since the 
earthquake than ever before. 


Contributions towards the support of the werk of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society will be warmly 
welcomed by the Secretaries, 146 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C, 4. 








(GLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
57 / per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
ss Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 

MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 





“Facts are stubborn things”’ 





DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for 


all risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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CITY OF BELFAST LOANS. 


3% TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Sums of £50 and upwards can be in 
Lenders, in 5%, 


vested without expense to 

CORPORATION MORTGAGES repayable on 

4th January, 1930, 1935, 1940; or in the new issue of 5°, COR- 

PORATION STOCK to be redeemed on 4th October, 1945. Full 

information can be obtained from the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Belfast; or through any Stockbroker or Banker, 




















“Lord, Have 
Mercy on Me!” 


The world’s highways are full of stricken 
people who plead piteously for succour and 


help. 
In India, China, Africa and Madagascar the 


sick, the lame, the blind and the leprous receive 


skilled help at the hands of the Christian doctors 
and nurses sent out by the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


These men and women are helped by a large 
body of trained native assistants, and they reveal 
Christ’s message of healing in practical service 
to hundreds of thousands of needy people every 
year. More than 300,000 patients were 
treated in L.M.S. hospitals and dispensaries 
last year. 


£30,000 is raised annually on the Mission Field 


for this great work. 


£10,000 is asked from the home supporters of 
the Society. 


Special gifts are earnestly sought. 


The Medical Missions Week 


of the L.M.S. 
is February 8th—1 5th. 


The Treasurer of the Society is 
Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Gifts may be sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W. |. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. : 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets Interchangeable, also ‘ay 4 
Tickets of P. & O., Orient, and New Zealand 
Shipping and Union Companies, All sailings cLe, 
subject to change with or without notice. Y, <— ¥/ 





London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf, 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 
5. London to Queensland, 

London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 

(via Panama Canal). 





United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 

San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the | 
South Sea Islands. 

London (one class only, third class rates) to Australia 


via Cape of Good Hope, 


‘ ADDRESS: 
Nos 1.2.3, 4 & 5 —¥or Passage, P. & O. House (Manager. F If 
i Grosvenor), 14-16, Cockspur St, SW1.; Freight or General 
} Business, P. & O. & B.1. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E C.3 
BL. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhatt Street, London, E.C.3 
No 6—J. B Westray & Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 
| EC 3, or P &O House (first floor,—Genera) Passenger Agent, 
| W L James), 14, Cockspur Street, S W.1 
j No 7 Union SS. Co of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O. House (first 
| floor General Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, S W.1, and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
) Pacific Railway 
No 8.—P & O Service, Australia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3, 
or P. & O. House, as above 
Paris (AU Routes) —Socreté Francawe P. & O , 41, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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TO CANADA, U.S.A,,| 
JAPAN and CHINA. 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
ALL THE WAY. 
FINEST STEAMERS. 


FASTEST TRAINS. 
BEST HOTELS. 


THROUGH BOOKINGS TO NEW 
ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA. 


For further particulars apply: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, © C.3 |LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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Cl] INTIMATE LE'TERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 6/9 ¢ 
ES omy E . . Ri . cr) fl : iBy Dr. G. COURTENAY HEALI Defor and After ‘ 
> es “era = Marriage Difficulties solved by a ma r mid, : 
fa] Aine mpiure § Iivie ff} & THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOM® Ne ee 6/9 § 
G EAST AFRICA MADEIRA BE __ woman of forty years and uywarts must poses 
' + _ ’ T rr) E ® Ss , 6 at . 10/6 = 
e ROUND AFRICA CANARIES @ & SEXUAL: PHY T. TRALI. The Rita, iat ak 
{2} & MANsIOOD by CHARLES THOM s > i I : 
3 Fares and Sailings on ap i lic m to the Head O fice, 3 Fenchurch [5] : ee a. INA BAIL Th Pest Bites 3/- : 
Street, London, ELC. : Brane! 1 Offices at Southampton, [a] Ee & y By ; . Ri seat erlge veges ee ‘ 
BB) : — WOMANHOOD By MONA BAIRD. The Facts of Life for : 
fel Birmingham, Leeds, M inchester, Liverpool, and Glass ow. ea 5 \\ 3/- 3 
FOEREEETETSESSEEASESSTSSESTTGTGS | GIRLMOOH By MONABAIRD. The k oso! Life forGals 8-5 
= BOYHOOD By = PHOMPSON., i Facis « ‘ s 
= Life presented, to 3/- ¢ 
i er — x “COURT Sint AND MARRIAGE; or, How 5 
= Lo VALTER M. GALLICHAN, 3/- § 
= YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 3/- § 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 2 By \ WALT TER M,. GALLICHAN. Sex Knowledge for : 
> eople. $ 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE E THE LUKE OF LOVE 3/- 3 
. : Ry Dr. ROBERT ON WALLACE, MB, GM. A : 
“1 APPEAL Erne SBE | it ieediet ; 
- THE VEIL AND. YHE VISION 8/- § 
to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those > ed \W a M. GALLICHAN. A novel of absorbing : 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give . in interest. : 
enerc , grea e e MARGIED LOVE 6/9 ‘ 
generously in support of this great Service. A Book for Married Couples. By Dr. MARIE STOPES. _— 
WILL YOU RESPOND ? WISE PARENTHOOD 4 iseaeie dan 3/9 § 
= eatise on Birth Control. ty Dr. J R STOPES $ 
he Institution needs annually CONTRACEPTION ; ; ‘ es 13/- : 
1 oco oco FIVE SHILLINGS ees St ae lent’s Manual on th suyjcct. Dy Dr. MARIE . 
4 ‘ ol ‘ 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. = RADIANT MOTHERHOOD : . ; : 
] / ys 4 For Expectant Parents. By Pr. ARIE STOP SS ‘ 
Please send your 5/- be apy +A and be WOMAN JIN CHILDHOOD, WiFEHOOD au MOnTiEl . ; 
= ) . — by dr . SOLIS-CO llustrate t : 
77:11 _— we s a "a t "D> Plates. Scientific Drawings, Halffone Engravings, and a : 
Will you also remember the Li eee ee Manniki n Chart of Colours. 22 : 
Thave is no subsidy from the State. a 7 Send for these iin ' he t : 
Lonp Hare Grorce F. Sure, M./ > Each price in cludes pos e and copy ef “ tse : 
Honorary Tre Secretary. : = : Send Chegu P.O. : 
“ LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, = HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. = 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.4 § 
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4 +f 2 < ENSINGTON, CHEL oe 4, AND ST. MARYLEBONE 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements. KK scuiool bistiticr. : 
EE _ The Managers of this School Di strict ‘are preparc d to receive applications for 


Exhibitions. 
ATEW ENGLISH ART CLUB (Founded 


L SPECIAL RETROSPECTIVE ar ge 
a GARDENS GALLER li—s DAILY. 





1885). 





LP | LPINE CLUB GALLERY, — Row.—An Exhibition of 
paintings and drawings of TIBETANS, by Francis Helps; and Landscape 
jotographs of TIBET and MOUNT EVEREST, by Capt. Nocl. Open daily 
from 1 ym 10 to 6 
—— 





Setaeniin. 
pHxcira of First-class Ladies’ School in Home Counties 


wishes to find PARTNER with nnexion. Splendid house and large 
estate. Great scope for dey it C, NEEDES, Future Carcer Asso- 
foland Hous South k nsinut 


For Sale. 


fag RRENT Journals of the Chemical and 
for sale at half price as published.—Box 1270, The Spectator, Lt 
Street, W.« 














siochemical Socicties 
, 13 York 











AT Rs. 
W.2 


HEMMING, 25 Sol TTHWI K ST., HYDE PARK, 
jas furnished r ‘ 1 


to British gentlewomen. Each room is fitted 
Y gas-ring. | Write for appointment. 
Mrs, Het Hi mr Inu has tive 





~ 


and telephones 


‘it rooms 










l mo | LET FURNI SHE D, medium size, easily run, charming 
Country House wr two irs, at Tal-y-Catfn Every comfort, quiet garden, 
Box S 823, LEE & NIGHTINGALE, Advt. 





“Two maids availabl 
Offices “Liv erpo 





Appointments &e., Vacant and Wanted 
UNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





— Al 


Three ASSISTANT MASTERS (Residential) are required for this School. Candi- 
t ould be 25 to 30 years ot 4 unmarried, graduates of Oxford or other 
d British University and n ust hold Government certificates and trained 
ap jlomas they must be prepared to undertake class teaching in general 
ch al subjects for boys from 8 to 18 years of age and must offer at least one of the 
ecial subjects of a standard require¢ d to prepare boys for the Cam- 
ie , Be il Junior and Senior . xaminatious 
Nature Study and its specialized branches. 
Business Training 
Mathematics, Chemistry and Physics 

Preference will be given to candidates who are efficient in cricket, football, athletica, 
scouting or boxing. 

Commencing pay, taels 315 per mensem with a deduction of taels 60 per mensem 
" in receipt of board and quarter Additional pay of tacls 25 per mensem is 
ed to Masters holding a University Degree. The value of the tael may be 
taken at 3s 

Ex “9 inge is liable to fluctuation 

Three ye ars’ agr ment with increase of pay if the agreement is renewed. Liberal 
superannuation fund. Free medical attendance is provided by municipal surgeons 
yes are exempt from all municipal rates and taxes. 
yassage is provided and half pay during the voyage. 
Further particulars and form of appli n may be obtained of the 
agents to whom applications should be ss 




















Council's 





Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
January, 1925 





LaAEeVERS EI EE OF GLASGOW 
STEVENSON CITIZENSHIP TRUST. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT will d shortly to the APPOINTMENT on the 


NOMINATION of the SELE a \ BOAR 1) of the above-mentioned Trust, of a 
LECTURER in CITIZENSHIP, in the room of Professor W. G. 8. Adame. 


rhe purposes of the Trust are: “ To make provision in Glasgow for instruction 
t rights, duties, and obligations of citizens in relation to the city, the State, 
i the commonwealth of nations; to promote study, inquiry, and research in 
subjects bearing on Local Government National Polity, and International Comity, 


y to emphasise the compatibility of Civic or Local with National Patriotism, 


full and free International Co-operation.” 








lar be obtained on app y by letter to the Secretary of the University 
Court, University « lasgow 
DONALD MACALISTER, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor, 
January, 1925 
pe AA eneemmnnel 
Nort INGHAM HIGH HOOL. 
~ 
The Head-Master of Nottingham High School is retiring at the end of the 
. ime serm 
The Gov iors invite applications for the post, which must be received by the 
Clerk not later than February 16t1 ! Salary offered is £1,500 per annum, 
Further part rs may be obtained from the Clerk to the Governor 
Mir. CECIL BE, R. FRASER, Solicitor. 
_3+ Park 8 S t \ 








; te invite applications 
{ VIVERSI Y READERSH ime) in Dutch tenable at 
leg | (12 copies) 
ACADEMLE 
s.W. 





Ravan “MISSION (65 Mission Workers, 83 District 


Nur | ( ! } rvices Of a Wellecducated Gent] nnan as 
I sil GENERAL SLORETARY ‘ erate Churchwenian or Free Church. 
Applicants id tating eries ge and salary required, to Mrs, PLATT 





k Dut ( “AL ED WOMAN seeks posiii m of responsibility, prefer- 
$ Organizing > tary of Club or Hostel, Excellent experience in 
‘Adn nistrative and Social Work, an ntrol of large numbers of girls Good 


i 
testimonials, —Lox 12 8, the Sp > York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 





the posts of SUPERINTENDENT and of MATRON of their Cottage Home Schools 
situate at Banstead, Surrey. The School has accommodation for 696 children, 
and a staff, resident and non-resident, consisting in all of about 125 persons 

The salaries attached to the appointments art Superintendent £500 p.a., 
Matron £25 , together with £ in each case in lieu of rations; also a good 
house, rates and taxes free, together with coal s, Vegetables, as may be supplied 
from the kitchen garden, laundry and medical attendance, in each case 

The Managers have every intention to appoint a Married Co ple for the joint 
Oflices, but they will consider separate applications if unable to secure the services 
of a suitable married couple. In the latter case, the Matron will be provided with 
furnished apartments, attendance and with rations from the stores instead of the 
£100 p.a. in lieu. 

Preference will be giv 
Superintendent will be responsible for th 
and he must therefore be a man 
necessarily a schoolmaster rh 
of the domestic arrangements 
supervision of the female members of th 
within the provisions of tl oor \ 
the appointments will be subject to the regulations of 









en to candidates between the ages of 35 and 45 years, The 
a Whole in every department, 
nee, though not 









Ul have charge 
ndry, ete.) and th 
pointed will come 
n Act, 1896, and 
of Health, Appli- 


cations must be made on the forms provided, which together with printed parti 
culars of the iy be obtained of me by forwarding a stamped, addressed 
foolscap eny yt this forms will not be sent). Full particulars as to th 





time these f o be returned and as to the address to which they are to | 
sent will be ivend therein 

Selected candidates will have noti s to when and where t re to a 1 
for intervi 


view. 
By order of the Board of Management 
HENRY D, ASLETT, Clerk pro tem. 

















Clerks Off 
241 King Strect Hamin rsmith, W. 6. 
rwuary, 102 
: ) AbY — “responsible | position as Manageress of private 
4 nursing home, Secretary to physician or fravelling ¢ mpanion to invalid 
t refer Box 1269, The Spectator, Ltd , 13 York Street, W.( 











VAREERS FOR EDUCA! ED G Ik eee nique ‘ramming 
/ in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve months. Residential. Hostels recona- 
mended and posts after training secured through Appointments Department,— 
CENTRAL EMPLOYMENT Bt Rk Al AND sTUDENTS’ CAREERS A550V- 
CIATION (INCORPORATED), 54 Ruasell Square, W.C.1 


Scholarships, &e. 








Lectures, 





MUSIC 
aged by the 


UILDHALL CHOOL OF 
(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London and man 
Music Coimmittee.) 

VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, EC, 4, 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING in Elocu 
tion, Gesture, Dancing, Opera, Classes in Conducting, Complete Musical Education 
at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. Opera Class Saturdays. Special Training 
Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 

Prospectus ani Syllabus of Local Cen‘res ani S-hools Examinations (op-n to 
gencral pubtic) free. 

H. SAXE WYNDUAM, Secretary. 

Tele, Cent. 4459 & City 5566. 


] etvaeserrt OF LONDON 





A Lecture on “ LOAN-SLAVERY IN LATIN AMERICA” will be given by 
PROFESSOR W. ALLISON PHILLIPS, M.A, (Lecky Professor of Modern History 
in the eee sity of Dublir), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Street, W.C. 1), on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY L3th, 1925, at 5.20 p.m. 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

EDWIN DELLER 
PRAINING C OLLEGE- Erdington, 
acher’s ‘Training 
s and Massage, 
Anatomy, 
slic: ation 


LONDON (Gower 
ADMISSION 








cademic Registrar 


A NSLEY P HYSiC AL 
Birmingham (Ling Swedish System), offers complete 1 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymna 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket re s é 
Hygiene, Physiology, &€ Khree Years’ Cc 
eee > BPUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOK 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON | LANE, S.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W, KENSINGTON, W. 14 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, M c G. Montefior M.A.; Hon, Treasurer 
Mr. W. H, Ogston.—Feor information ¢ rning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Boar 1 of Education apply to the Prin ipal, Mi sk, EL I AWR ENCE. 








Swi 





peet $s on i 








Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
a’ TRONSIDE'S BUREAU. 


JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETAR IAL TRAINING, 
Mi 
wm 4 


Gower Street, W.C, 
W YA INCHESTEL 








aspects Dp 





TOs STERN SEX RE PARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GRUSVENOR ! Tel Vict. 8294. 


Full particu ars on application 


SCHOOL FOR GiRLS, 








WINCHESLER. 


BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP. 

The annual examination for 1} t will be held on March 11th, 12th and 13t! 
1925, at the School > ition shoull be made before kebru 1th All pour 
treniiurs and a detailed sy bit ed tro th HEA D-MISTIRESS 

GNES, LADY E sLTON, ae ntly Recommends “'THE 

A LAWN,” CLEVEDON SOMERS Delightful Hor School with 


thorough education, for G 1 l liter 1 Entire charge of Chiidren 








with parents abroad tent 5 1x hed | from sea 
For il prospectu | I \ WIL! HIER 
INGHOL' SCHOOL FOK GikLS,. 
4 HAN DHE 1D, SURREY 
J ( | 
tress: Miss F. M \TCHELOR (Oxf, Hons, § 
Ki GLinLS SCHOOL, SEASUALE.,. 
Climate br nd sunn 
non Public 8 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girla, 


UPPER SCHOOL for uirls, 14 to 19 y 





sey, crick nnis, ¢ ling, good g. 
er wi Crewe, Leed Mun t Liverpoo 
prospectus ap] HEAD-MIST RESS, 
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SCHOOL VACANCIES.—-Two pupils aged 16 to 18 received 


in Girls’ Boarding School of highest class for inclusive fee of 90 guineas p.a. 


‘less than half fees) to pre = — others for Oxford Senior Scheol Cert. or College 


Entrance Exam.—Apply F. NEEDES, Future Career Association, Roland House, 
south Kensington, 8.W. 7. 


TOUODARD GIRLN SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 

Provost : Rev. y. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset. 

%. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, YVAUNTON, Head-Mistress : 
Miss KE. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180, 





SS 


| * aldin EDWARD | 2 ¥ SCHOOL 
Xu BURY ST. EDMUND’S. ° 


40 Loarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Department. 





Sound teaching, Well-run boarding- house, Games, O.7T.C., Scouts, Physical Tra ining 
Fees, £22 per term. —— 

Head-Master: J. M. Wapmorkt, M.A., Oxon. 
( VHURCHER'S COLLEGE, PEERS LELD, HANTS, 
J)  Head-Master, F. BE, Woot.i! M.A,, F.R.G.S, (late of Oundle School), Feeg 


£25 3s. 10d. per term.—All ay rious to the HE AD- MASTER'S SECRET ARY 





(jABRATIS HALL, BANSTEAL, has an annexe for a few 
girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages, and for Domestic Science, 
Laige grounds with golf, Next Term January 21st. 


W EN TW ORT H. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
D.D. 


Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A,, 





Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A,, Lo don. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 


TL H E GRANGE, B UXT ON, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD, 
Pracing climate, Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
me . 3 tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
Mis TRESS. 


‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL. SEAFORD. 


Ilead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


Li I@k*Fis tL D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal —Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


0 UC ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
SS FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 








Bournemouth Bay, 














Sound Education in accordance with principles of Church of England. Spacious 
Shool premises, healthy situation, Chapel, playing fields, gymnasium, swinuning 
bath, gardens, sanatorium, Pure water supply. Valuable scholarships. 

Pees: Daughters of Clergymen, £20 perterm, Daughters of Laymen, £40 per term. 

Lursaries are available for Daughters of Clerzy of Dioceses of Chester, Manchester 
inl Liverpool. 

Apply: HEAD-MISTRESS (Miss Flood), St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, Matlock, 


{ ARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GiRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman:—The Right Hon, LORD GISBOROUGH, 

Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on May 20th, 21st and 22nd, for the 
iward of Five Scholarships varying in value, according to merit, from £30 to £1u0 
+ year, and open to girls under 14 years of age on May Ist. Entry Forms must be 

returned before May 6th, 1925, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


™ MWOOD, HARROGALE.—High Class Girls’ School; resi- 

dent pupils only. Junior, Middle, and Senior houses, Liberal education, 

ior # verrereticn or approved careers, Domestic Science, Branch at Geneva, 
Apply: PRINCIPALS. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 

N. Staffs. Good all-round education for limited mumber of Girls” in 
‘harming country residence, 650 ft. above sea level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS, 


\ YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—Not less than Six 

Scholarships of the nominal value of £10 a year will be offered by the Council 
mm the result of an Examination to be held in May, 1925, to GIRLS Under Fourteen 
m May Ist. The Council are prepared to give, if neeessary, additional grants varying 
rom £30 to £90 a year to scholars. All entry forms must be received betore 
March 3ist, 1925, For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


) aoe NEW SCHOOL, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, 8.W. 16. Co-education day-school, with aecommodation for boarders, 
‘o be conducted on the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner, The usual school subjects 
will be taught as well as handwork and the new art of Eurhythmy. Children will be 
received from the age of five years (during the first year under thirteen only), and 
educated up to University standard. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 





























a ha, 
Agr eengr SCHOOL.—sSome Twelve Open Scholarships, for 
; boys between the ages of 12 and 14 on March Ist next, value from ¢! Wa 
year downwards, will be awarded by Examination beginning March 3rd, ly25, : 
Boys examined at Rossall, and in London, 
Apply, THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwoo.t, 


Pribate Euition, Kr. 
ME. & WW. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours), Cantab., who has had 


ws he bt rience and much suecess, prepares PUPILS for the following 
exams. -C.S., first Conjoint, Entrance Scholarship:, Littlego, Responsions. 
bank of E ngland, Law Prelim., London Mitric., Oxford ant Cambridge Locals 
Junior Administrative, ~~ ul tuition and small classes.—for pariiculars apply 
3 Rathbene Place, W. 1. : Museum 4506, : 


4 . . = . . a 

A TRAINED NURSE (retired), comfortable ccuntry home, 

desires charge cf 2 or 3 young (or delicate) children whose parents are 

unable to take them abroad, Highest references,—full particulars, SISTER, The 
Haven, Carterton, Clanfield, Oxon, 


JARENTS ABROAD.—A few Children received up to 9 years 

of age. French and English Governesses. Preparation for Preparat ry 

School. Country, South Hants. Three guineas weekly, inclusive. Reierenee, 
essential.— Box 1265, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 


























Foreign. 


ye BLENVENUE — LAUSANNE CHAMBLANDEs, 
SWITZERLAND.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Special study of 

French, Modern languages, Art, Literature, Domiestic Science classes, Sport 

Hiczhest references,—-Principal, Miss RUFER, Escort tron Lon on, 











Scholastic Agcencics. 
QcHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishment 
will be yviven (free of charge) to parents stating — . ee meuts (kiid of schoo! 
age of pupil, locality preferred, range of tees, ve. 

Messrs. TRUMAN «& KNIGHTL KY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STRBET, LONDON, W. 1, 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price Ys. 6d., post free ss, 


CHOOLS ror BOYS anvpb GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CAKE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Lest Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
VARENTS by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Iuiormation, 

The age of the pupil, district preterred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 4 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, AT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTs, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given tree of charge by 
MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Ke “gent 4926, 
Educational Agents, Established 1873. 

Measre. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country, They wil: also Le glad to supply full information about 
eatablishments giving a course of traiuing iu Domestic Lcouomy, Secretarial Work 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHAKGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 

















Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
QAKLAND Ss SCHOOL, 


TRINITY, JERSEY — ‘HANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School Ses Boys, 





Fornpers: Sir JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut.-Gen. Sir E eee Ds 
BRATH, K.c.B., ¢..8., MLV. BL ACKER DOU GLAS, Esg., F. ff. BOw, E: SIR 
GEORGE MAC ARTNEY, K.C.LE., AND THE Rev. G. O. MORGAN- SMITH, 

HeAD-Masten; THE Rey, G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., PH.D, F.C.S, 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France), 
GRADUATE STAFF. 

The school stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own Farm. Beauti- 

fui climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience, Electric light, 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME LOARDE Rs. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dr. MORGAN-SMITH. 


VANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE.—<An Examination will be 

J held during the first week in July, 1925, for the awarding of One Scholar- 
ship, value £100, and Six Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to boys under 
14on June Ist, 1925. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one 
of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expectcd, 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


| ING’S COLLEGE, 'TAUNTON.—Church of England Public 

School on the Weodard Foundation. Boys prepared for the Universities 
and tor professional and commercial careers, Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath, 
o.7T.C,  tnelusive fees, £75 per annum.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, 


| ELLY COLLEGE, ‘TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
Army Council, Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 
Head-Master: H. V, PLUM, M.A, 


CANTERBURY. 

















wT. EDMUND’S' SCHOOL, 
K 


Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields, Se ae Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
kor prospectus write to Rev, W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- Master, 





Authors, @upeturiting, &r. 
} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time,— Write for particulars 
ond free leason to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C. 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
{to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. 
jilustrated booklet free.— Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 


‘AAJ RITERS.—Send your MSS. to the Whitefriars Literary 

Agency. We dispose ot Literary, Film and Dramatic rights in all kinds of 
work on both sides of the Atlantic ant — translation rights. Send for particulars 
to the MANAGER, 170, Fleet Street, ELC. 4. 


YARN IN SPARE TIME, BY LEARNING JOURNALISM 

AUTHORSHIP, ARTICLE or STORY-TELLING. Expert Postal Lessons, 

recommend«d by Editors. Prospectus free.— THE LONDON COLLEGE O| 
AUTHORSHIP, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


M*: TYPEWRITTEN with accuracy and despatch at 10d. per 




















1,000 words ; carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000. Translations, Duplicating. 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 5.W. 15. 


ANUSCRIPTS, English, French or German, typewritten 
quickly and accurately, Moderate terms.—Miss BENNETT, Trafalgar, 
cif Road, Falmouth. 


SS.'LTYPED, 1s. 1000 words, carbon copies, 3d.—Miss Davidson, 
, Moorgate Typewriting Co,, 133 Moorgate, E.C. Telephone : 5638 London Wall. 











TEIVYPEWRITING.— 10d. per 1000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating —WEATHERLEY, Ampfield Vicarage, Romsey, Hauts, 
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)EFORME D INNS.—Ask for I scriptive List (gratis} of 170 
> Inns ple’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. 


Wotels, Wydros, 





and Hotels managed by the Pec 


P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





CONST 





ANCE, 23 


A Privat Residential Hotel, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner over- 
ooking Hyde Park, sacsng south, Close to Tube and "bus routes, Recently re- 
jecorated and beautifully turnished on the lines of a private house. Gas fires and 
tel Jephones in: ill bedrooms, Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s, 6d, 
rf day, or from 4 guimeas weekly (single); 7} guineas (double) inclusive, 

} sphone : s: Fate ington 8083, 


PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet 


surroundings in a charmingly furnished private Residence 


gr ‘ 
OTEL Lancaster Gato, 








Vl EMBERS OF 


and comfortable 


on the Embankment 5 facing south overlooking the Liver. Dining-room with 

separate tables. Comfortable club-like lounge. Gias-ftires in bedrooms. Constant 

hot water. ‘Terms from 4 guineas (inclusive).— Write MANAGERESS, 99 Grosvenor 
hone \ Victoria 6 6431 





Road, Westminster, or Teley 
—————— ———— 





ie &rc. 











JALESTINE AND EGYPT. 49 Gns. Holy Land only 
60 Guns Palestine, Eyypt, Patmos, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, We 
* GARDEN vl ALLAH.” Tunis, Carthage, Biskra, Algiers, &c., 49 Gns., accom- 


panied by P. G. boyle, FL R.G.S, 

MORTAL TOUR, Unveiling by King Albert, Ap, 23 
Day, 7 days Belgian Coast, with travel, £6 18s. Gd. 
UR ROUND ITALY. 21 days, hotels and travelling, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, hotels and travel £32, 
LTD., 5 H.K. Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1, 
ESCOKTBD TUURS 

ioun’d on 1 pee res 207 and 2ik. 


ZEEBRUGGE ME St. George's 


GRAND T¢ £41 15s. 
ROME, 
SIR HENRY LUNN, 
FURTHER DETAILS OF 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil: be 




















Pn RR 


5 As PU R E ao ae es. ae 
Ca NON. osname S. MIXED READY FOR USE, In ovor 50 colours, 
Specially man ufacts ired for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
for - rns and particulars write 
ALTER CARSON & SONS, 


REAL SAVING. — Wi 





8.W. 11. 


OVERCOATS, 


Battersea, London, 


TURN SUITS, 








t COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect LONDON TURNIM{§ CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. 'Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made, 
(CAR: ane . D PURE ENGLISH HONEY. ‘I'wo 1 Ib. 
J Bottles, 4s ; 31b., 6s.: 5 1b. 9s. 6d. 5; 15 Ib. 268.; packed and carriage 


Michaels Road, Bex ford, 


WOME THING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
\ FETES, EXHIBITLONS, Etc, Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pet Stands, Certain success assured to purchasers of our 
Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Keautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: “ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out befere anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.”’ 
Write for full details. —"" RAINBOW " POTTERY CU,, Dept." 8,"" Lindfield, Sussex, 


{ AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated . Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY b, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


RYIFICLAL 


fr THWAITE ee ‘el 














TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Value 
4 assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver. 158. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcei 
returned post free. Dest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO... 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


A N ABSOLUTE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR © is 

= I LAT ris,"’ Union Cockroach Paste. Complete destruction guaranteed 
ers: —-HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. Tins, Is. 6d, 

- , ost free Army and Navy Stores, BOOS’ Branches, 


Fstd, 1850. 





or from Chemists, 











Vth Edition. rice 6d. 


SCALP MASSAGE 


HOW IT CAN RESTORE fig — AND 
COLOUR OF THE AIR. 


By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, 


____ Author of “ URIC ACID AND THE HAIR,” 
“THE HAIR AND THE NERVOUS SYSTEM,” ete. 


Contents: On Hand and Electric Massage of the Scalp-tissues. On 


ashing, Bru shing and Combing the Hair. How to Free the 
Hair-follicles from Scurf Accumulations. The Cause and Cure 
‘ H iir-wastage and Discoloration. Some simple rules for self- 


! 1 Sc » ete 6d. post free from 


applr alp Massage 
J. HARLEY PARKER LTD. 
S RD., Bi sSELGRAVTA, S.W.1. 


(Desk 37), 117 ST. GEORGE’ 


"Phone Victoria 22 


s 


In My Tower 


(2 i ‘ols 


Walburga, 


author of * 


illus 42/ 
Lady Paget 


Other Days” 


Nei) 


‘Embassies of 
(4th Ed) 

Morning Post—* Packed with intimate 

observations of persons and episodes 


her long gallery is full of 
happy portraits.”’ 








q unday Times—* Her book is crowded 
’ with the names of most of the 
interesting people in modern society. 
She writes with vivacity, penetration 
and wit.”’ 
The Outlook—‘ Lady Paget has always 
been intensely alive, and interested in 
the world around her.”’ 


Daily Telegreph—‘* A clever woman 














and a very shrewd observer ” 
HUTCHINSON & Co. 
AN IMPORTANT BOOK fi 
A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD 
By Sir CHARLES MALLET 
Volumes I. and Il. Illustrated. 21s. net cach volume ’ 
* Here is a beok in which to dip and dip again. . .. The book 
is full of learning.”—Datly New 
“It is a fascinating story and most ably told. . .. The whole i 
hook is a mass of learning. . . A delightful and most valuable 
b 0k. Spectator. } 
This work is a great achievement, and all Oxford men will add ff 
Sir, Charles Mallet to their list of benefactors.”’—Observe 
‘The first satisfying history of Oxford and her colleges.” 
—Man he er Guardian, 
METHUEN & CO. LTD. 36, Essex St., adie W.C. 2. 























NOW PUBLISHED. 


REIGN OF LEOPOLD IL, 


King of the Belgians and Founder of the Congo State. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
20 portraits. Two Guineas net. 
Contains some secret history and much new matter. 


Ardenne Publishers, St. Dunstan's Chambers, 10-11 Fetter Lane, E.C.4 


2 vols.. 








| Distinctive Stationery 


adds a touch of individuality to every letter. 
The wide variety of styles and sizes in the 
W.H.S. series of notepapers would satisfy _ || 
even the most fastidious taste, and the quality || 
of every sheet is evident at the first glance. || 
There is a book of samples—which also shows 
appropriate styles of die-stamping—at all |, 


bookshops of 























W. H. SMITH & SON | 
Head Office: aeeirg a LONDON, W.C.2 | 
PARis] ) Branches. [BRUSSELS ij 

ui 





J A. NEUHUY3s, Bookseller, 37 Dean Road, Willesden Green, 
¢) @ London, N.W.2.—Catalogue No. 31 of interesting and valuable Antiquarian aod 
Second-hand Foreign Books (mostly French) on General Literature, History ard 
and Folklore, 


Memoirs, History of Civilization Theology, Philos Lae A the O-cuik 
Sciences, and on other subjects (32 pp 70 Nos.), post free on appl m. Ru 
by post only, except by arrangement. Correspondence in Lnglis} Fre 2 Ue iy 02 


apd Dutch, 
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The Westminster Gazette 


“His diary . . . gives us a 
clearer impression of the character 
of Napoleon and of many of the 
events of his career than is to be 
obtained from any other source’ 


Count Mole 


the memoirs of (vol 2 1815-1817) 
Marquis de WNoailles 


Ed by 


Che Scotsman 


‘“‘We are taken into the secrets of 
the Duc de Richelieu’s ministry and 
of Talleyrand’s opposition. . . . 
In love the author is even more an 
egotist than in politics . . . other 
chapters of this remarkable | auto- 
biography are to come’ 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 


a, 














An Ideal Circulating Library. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
Delivery by Motor 


Books from the Circulating “panes are now delivered 
to subscribers by motor, in London twice daily, in the 
suburbs daily, and to more distant points twice a week. 

Every book you want to read can be obtained through the 
Circulating Library of The Times Book Club. And just when 
you want to rea ad it. There is no waiting for a book that does 
not happen to be on the shelves when you ask for it. The unique 
feature of this Library is that, with a few special exceptions 
mentioned in the Prospectus, any book not on the Library 


shelves when you ask for it will be specially bought for 


you from the Publishers. 











How near to perfection this Book-Lending Service is may be 
judged from the following testimonials, all received during the 
past few months :— 


“I consider your Library and all your arrangements so 
absolutely perfect that I have never come across any library to 
equal it. 1] can not say more.” 


I have oe lon: ed to a good many libraries in my life, but I 
have never belonged to any as good as ‘ The Times.’ hey have 
alw amity me the books | asked for.” 





ope to renew our subscription as soon as we are within 
posti stance of your wonderful Library. Your Guaranteed 
Service is quite the best in the world, and | am give it 
up even for a short time.” 

“I wish to tell you that I have been delighted with my first 


sorry to 


year ¢ embership of your sut “ene sor Me library. The books 
have been so pron pt in coming; I have hardly ever had to wait 
for one that | wanted. 1 should like you to know how satisfied 


When I return to England I shall most deci idedly subscribe 
again to the Library, as | alwé ays recommend it as being the most 
satisfactory and reliable library I have yet joined, aa I thank 
you for all the care you have given to me when ordering my 
books.” 

Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to the 


Librarian : — 
The Times Book Club 


42 WIGMORE STREET 
LONDON ————— W. 1. 





| 


} 





added on 


Mess rs. LONt GMANS’ List 





| Recommended by the Bishop of London for reading in Lent, 1925, 


THE WORD AND THE WORK 
By the Rev. G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY, M.A., Mic. 
With an Introduction by the Bishop of London, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MUNITIONS 


SUPPLY IN CANADA, 1914-1918 
By DAVID CARNEGIE, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E., 
etc. With a Preface by Sir Joseph Flavelle, Bart., and a 
Foreword by the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net, 


FAR AWAY UP THE NILE 
By JOHN G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With Illustrations by the Author, his son H. 
from photographs. 
4to. 30s. net. 


ALPINE FLORA 


For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With Text 
descriptive of the most widely distributed and 
attractive Alpine plants. 

By Dr. JULIUS ‘HOFE MANN. Translated by E. S, 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gepp). With 43 Plates containing 283 
Coloured Figures from Water Colour Sketches by Her mann 
Friese. New and Enlarged Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


DEAD RECKONINGS IN FICTION 
By DOROTHY BREWSTER and ANGUS BURRELL, 
of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. $s. net. 
“A book of criticism ... extremely well written and with 
frequent touches of kindly humour.”"—Sunday Times. 


TUDOR STUDIES 
Presented by the Board of cx: in History in the University 
of London to Professor A. F. POLLARD, being the work 
of twelve of his Colleagues ai Pupils. 


Edited by R. W. SETON-WATSON. Royal 8vo. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JANET ERSKINE STUART 


Superior General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 
1857-1914. 

By MAUD MONAHAN. 

With an Introduction by Cardinal Bourne. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








R. Millais, and 











15s. net 





With Ilhestrations. 





CHEMISTRY IN THE SERVICE OF MAN 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.LC. 
New Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ADVANCED TEXTILE DESIGN 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Second Edition. With Diagrams. 8vo. 21s. net. 
The original text has been carefully corrected and revised so 
as to bring the matter up to date, and an App pendix has been 
" Special Classes of Madras Gauze ‘F abrics.” 
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So the Imagination {& 

4 

2 of Your Children K 

‘ by taking them to see the wonderful dis- NN 
lay of children’s books i ur new chil- 
. play of children’s books in our new chil 
4 dren’s room. You know how the childish 
‘ imagination is stirred into activity when 
s brought into contact with beautiful pictures 

and books. 


Give your children this great advantage, or write 
for a copy of our catalogue of books for Boys 


and Girls. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointisent to His Majest insite: 
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Che Obserber Says :— 


‘‘As for the letters they are the 
most magnificent set bequeathed to 
English literature in our generation. 
There are not many great letter 
writers. There are Keats, Ruskin, 
and Stevenson. At his best George 
Wyndham is with them ” 





The Life and Letters of 


George Wyndham 
Ed by Col. Guy Wyndham and 
Prof. J. W. Mackail 
(Price 42/- net illus) 


The Sundan ‘Times 


(Sir Edmund Gos sse 

‘The letters received from such a 

source . must have been wel- 

comed with delight, and we too may 

take pleasure in the ardour, the 

activity of mind, the versatile energy 
of the writer ”’ 


HUTCHINSON & Co 


Paternoster Row 



































OXFORD BOOKS 


—— 
Reminiscences 

Written by Mr. HORACE WALPOLE in 1788. These 
Reminiscences were written for the amusement of his young 
friends, Miss Mary and Miss Agnes Berry; in the present 
text they are for the first time printed as they were written. 
The volume also contains Notes of Conversations with Lady 
S folk, two portraits, and index and notes by Paget Toynbee. 
Limited edition of 500 copies. 42s. net. 


Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1797-1802 


By DOROTHEA FAIRBRIDGE. By means of commentary 
and letters to and from Lady Anne Barnard a very complete 
and entertaining picture of life and society at the Cape at 
the end of the 18th century is presented. Both in Edinburgh 
and in London she was the centre of a brilliant circle. She 
knew Pitt, Burke, The Prince of Wales (George IV.), and 
many others. Her letters are witty and delightful to read. 
This book is illustrated by a series of sixty-four sketches by 
her hand. 30s. net. 


lah 

Tolstoy on Art 

By AY — MAUDE. In this volume all Tolstoy’s 
iting Art are broucht together for the first time. The 

itions are interspersed with a critical commentary upon 

y's Views. Vith 11 illustrations. 17s. 6d. net. 


The Early History of the Cold- 
Stream Guards 
This book is of very great interest, giving 


By G. DAVIES 

a icture of the life and conditions of the foot soldier at the 
time of the Civil Wars. ‘The Coldstream Guards, under the 
name of Monck’s Re rim of Foot, were raised in 1650. 
There are ten illustrations. 28s. net. 








iret 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Cassell 


Spode and His Successors 


A History of the Pottery 
Stoke-on-Trent, 1765-1865 
ARTHUR HAYDEN 


A complete and authentic record of the first century of the 
Spode-Copeland factory now for the first time re scorded. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, super-royal 8vo, containing 224 pages, 
with 24 colour plates and 64 pages of illustrations in tek and- 

white. Limited Edition, Boxed £4 4s. net 
For Prospectus, List of Contents and Specimen Plate write 
al once to Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C. 4. 


Government House 
ALICE PERRIN 


In a setting of official life in India the author devel ops the love 
story of Annabel Heath with sympathy and charm. 7s. 6d. not 


The Butterfly of Paris 
L. H. BRENNING 
The trials, temptations, and triumphs of the beautiful dancer, 


La Phaléne, with all Paris at her pretty feet, told with freshness 
and a compelling interest. 7s. 6d. net 




















G First cheap editions now ready 


Riceyman Steps 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


* T cannot but express a deep admiration, and, if I may say so, 
affection for the man who wrote such a book.”—J. C. Squire 
in the Observer. 

“A hundred years or so hence I believe his eminence will be 
admitted to “ not inferior to that of Dickens, though of a 
very different quality, and ‘Riceyman Steps” will be one of 
the reasons for it. . . ..—Evening Standard. 3s. 6d. nel 


The End of the House of 


Alard SHEILA _KAYE-SMITH 


* More than a literary event,” said the Westminster Gazette on 
its first publication. “It marks a stage in its author's develop- 
ment . . . she is one of the very few novelists now writing wha 
have quite recently achieved greatness.” 3s. 6d. net 








SS SS 


Cassell’s CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 


No previous publication so simply and thoroughly explains, in 


its various stages, the system of solving Pete universally popular 
problems. There is a Foreword of special interest and a 
specimen puzzle completely solved and illustrated. The rest 
of the book is devoted to a number of puzzles requiring vary- 
ing degrees of skill to elucidate from their clues. Solutions 
will be sent, if desired, on application to the publishers. 
F'cap 4to, bound in grained cloth. 2s. net 


G Don’t be baffled by difficult words! 


CASSELL’S New 
English Dictionary 


An entirely new publication comprising over 120,060 definitions 
of words and phrases. Complete pronouncing and etymological 
dictionary; a glossary of foreign words and phiases; and a 
key to the pronunciation of proper names in several languages. 
Clearly printed and in compact form for easy and ready refer- 
ence. 1,300 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; } lalf-leather, 
10s. 6d. nei. With special thumb indexing device for in- 
stantly locating any reference. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Gives you the words 
you'd never guess 
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CURIOUS SURVIVALS 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, LITT.D. 


A revised and enlarged edition. Dr. Williamson has set himself the task of tracing old and interesting 
survivals to their source, showing how tenacious we are in our ceremonials. This applies equally to 
Church, to State and to domestic life. Each year the City of London pays to the King, as rent for a piece 
of land, a certain number of horseshoes and rails. This dates back some seven centuries. There are 
thousands of such customs in operation to-day, the origin of which reaches far back into the past; for the 
present is, to a large extent, the lumber-room of the past. There are 16 reproductions of photographs 








illustrating these strange survivals. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net, 
BRENDA ENTERTAINS 
By A. B. COX, the well known contributor to “ Punch” 7/6 net 


Brenda is a young lady of seven with an unquenchable thirst for knowledge, whose chief fount is Mr. Smith, 
The fount is never dry, even though the supply of the waters of wisdom often tax a resourceful imagination, 
A book of real wit and humour. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “‘ Mr. A. B. Cox draws for us a thoroughly delightful character, 
Brenda will be hard to forget, and she must not be allowed to grow older and wiser. The book is one oj 
the sort one reads with chuckle-.”’ 


THE TIGER OF TIBET 


By GERALD BURRARD 7/6 net 


Lieutenant-Colonel Geoffrey Barraclough is sent by the Foreign Office on a secret mission to Tibet to 
investigate the activities of a Chinese gang. A story of breathless adventure in the Himalayas. 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “ The reader of adventure stories will find it hard to lay this one 
aside once he has penetrated into the ‘ Tiger’s’ lair.” 


THE FORBIDDEN HOUR 


By MAUDE CROSSLEY and CHARLES KING 7/6 net 


In a reckless moment Judith Lanyon gocs for a trip in John Baverton’s yacht. Fate and a murder turn an 
innocent hour into one of tragedy, with Judith in the midst. A strong dramatic story. 


VOICES 


By GEORGE J. BRENN 7/6 net 


Warren Willmery is reduced to a state of nervous collapse by a gang of biackmailers, whose demands are 
made by means of the telephone. By day and night the telephone speaks in a hundred voices, until Charlie 
Fenwick, the phonic criminologist, is summoned to take the case in hand. A thrilling story. 


RECENT SUCCESSES 


POLITICS FROM WITHIN THE CARPENTER OF ORRA 

iy the Right Hon. CHR ISTOPHE R ADDISON. With a Foreword by By PATRICK MACGILL. 7/6 net. <A story of love and r 
the Right Lge Lorp Carson. 36/- net. bs inner hist tory ‘a great passion and pity. 

afiairs written with great fr aaine s. Ilustrat ve vols, Daily Telegraph: “ An extraordinary mixture of realism and mj 


M n Pp A contribution to the historiography of the Great War LAYCOCK OF LONEDALE 


whic Seal te lemebaae : , “4 . 
By W. RILEY. 7/6 net. A powerful Yorkshire story 


PARIS OF TO-DAY The York hire Observer says: “ * Laycock of Lonedale ’ represe Mr 
By RALPH NEVILL. Illustrated. 18/- net. The life and history of the | Riley at his best. 
beautiful city, , 3 TONGUES OF FIRE 
Dail ‘Very charming and entertaining book. By ALG ERNON BLACKWOOD. 7/6 net. A collection of br 
s rang laces strar ople 
MEMORIES OF RUSSIA iocetec Pests © Phase satan atk te Teed idmirably told.” 


il 4  « at age agmal Fy 9 a R.4 net. A human document of THE LADY NOGGS ASSISTS 


By EDGAR JEPSON. 7/6 net. An ov al book for chi ldre n, 





THE TOWER OF LONDON “Truth says: “As a pure mirth provoker she is irresistible. 
By Major-Gen. SI FEORGE YOU ( SUSBAND 10/6 net. A revised 
re re written oe me, trated 4 a most int eccltiea cellection ot THE BINDLES ON THE ROCKS 
pictures, By cman monet JENKINS 7/6 net. Another volume of 
Bindle mén “A real book of humour. 
THE QUEST OF THE ANTIQUE PEGGY UP IN ARMS 
4 Mr , TLLO UGHBY -—* SON. De ate by ay al perm’ssion By MAUDE CRAWFORD. 6/- net. A love story full of hur 
He N v he Queer or those sos doin antiqt , to charm. ’ = 
he enje yed alike by the vo rar vd n odie or. ¢ ‘ pages of 1 tus ra Mo ntrose Standard: “ The House of Jenki: h mad 
tior Demy 4to. 25/- net. dis ; ; has ma 
FURTHER MEMORIES OF IRISH LIFE EGBERT 
A Rt Hon. SIR HE NRY ROBINSON, br. 1 net. Memories rich in By W. A. — . _ evs FON (the author of “ Ali's Button ” 
r and path I j How Es bert ’ y Thwa , a rising young barrister, with 
Aberdecn Pre “ Has a si le litting laugh on almost every page.” ieee sper a mam ner, = a a . ine wees oe 
A really iunny book.” l’.’s and ( i Ih 
THE STORY OF MY RUIN 
M Y CRAN, F.R.LS. Author of “The Garden of DIGBY’S MIRACLE 
: r é . book en r Jiustrated Demy ve J By FRED EK. WINN 7/6 net lf 
why not t Kinderwell? o De Dighy tage i mur 
ME AND DOD village, well, and the sick and the halt lock to dris 
By LA ‘a Memor P Tuppie, Malte Terrier \ book “The pl 5 ventous, and tl ch: ter 
jor ove! i strated net ] 
er 
HERBERT JENKINS, LTD. 3 YORK STREET, S.W. 1. 
iain: B Pru nied by W. Sreaicur anv Sons. 1-4 Je und 9Y better Lane, k.C. 4, and Vublished by 11 PECTATOR, Liv.. at their Utiices, NO. ij 10% 


Sireet, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.—Saturday, lebruary th, 1925. 
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